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Why Saxones are the best 
Boots made. 
T all lies in the interpretation given to the word ‘ 
Webster in his dictionary savs it means ‘‘to the most 
or benefit.’ 
That 


the greatest possible value 


best ’’; and 
advantage, 
s why ‘Saxones’ are the best boots madc; they give 
to the wearer. A unique combination of 
unsurpassed workmanship and reasonable price, ‘Saxone’ boots are 
as the concrete form of economy in footwear. 


Sold only by the SAXONE SHOE CO., Ltd 
LONDON; 5 & 6 Coventry Street, W.1; 231 Regent 
Street, W.1; 56 & 57 Strand, W.C.2; 11 
12 Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advi ied 
to apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We 
therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned firms will be 

very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free of chi -ge 
on receipt of a post card. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


ee this week’s issue of 


THE GARDEN 


for descriptions of the latest novelties. 
“The Renovaiion of Lawns,” 
Kent,” and “ 


ns a full report of the Royal Horticultural Society's recent meeting 
THE “GARDI \ ts the - adding horticult ral gaurnal of tie day 
The best allustrateons "The most authoritative wrtrers 


Fattening Chickens 


** Akebia lobata, 
Berb-ris polyantha.” 


Other articles of great interest are 
“The Terrace Garden at Home Place, 


Lhis issue 


Poultry keepers should read Powell Qwen's notes on ‘* 
ana Drakes for the Tab.e 

THE EDITOR, with the assistance of an expert staff, is only too p'eased 

to answer all questions relating to gardening matters. Readers should not 

hesitate to place their difficulties before him. He welcomes them. 


3d. weekly THE GARDEN 3d. weekly. 


Annual subscription rates, 17/4 inland; 17/4 foreign. 
THE GARDEN can be obtained from all newsagents and bookstails. A specimen copy will be sent free 
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London’s Biggest and Brightest 


Event This Winter 
P24 


OR One Week, November 29th—-December 4th, the 
H White City at Shepherd's Bush will be the most 
attractive place in London. At the Great Inter- 
national Advertising Exhibition, experts in every phase of 
the fascinating Art of Publicity are go.ng to demonstrate 
their aims and methods and the real value of advertising 
to British Trade and to the Public. 


They are going to do this in all sorts of interesting and enter 
taining ways The White City will be a blaze of life and 
colour. Wonderfu! Poster designs—whole streets of them. 
Cinematograph shows, the newest forms of Animated signs, 
gorgeous Shop Window displays, Competitions with Big 
Money Prizes open to everybody, the World’s Biggest 
Lucky Bag, a Great Costume Ball and the most remark- 
able procession of well-known characters through London 
that has ever been known. ‘These are but a few of the 
unusual attractions which will delight and interest visitors. 


All London will flock to see the magnificent spectacle at the 
White City. Come along and see for yourself the art, brains 
and energy which go to the making of the advertisements and 
posters which help you and safeguard you in your shopping. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING EXHIBITION 


WHITE mated Shepherds Bush, Nov. 29 to” Dec. 4, 1920 











Book to W: ood Lane Station on the Metropolitan Railway. 
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DEAN INGE’S WARNING 


EFORE the Eugenic Society, Dean Inge, last week 

delivered an address which will not help to rub 

out the epithet “ gloomy” usually prefixed to 

his name. It was an essay well worth considering. 
The Dean’s complaint is that the burden of taxation 
under which the nation groans is a thinly veiled levy on 
capital that threatens to extinguish the middle or pro- 
fessional classes. Whoever cares to trace for himself the 
operation of the Income Tax will not fail to agree with 
this. ‘Take the taxpayer who is earning something over 
a thousand a year and is educating, say, a boy and a girl 
with a view to preparing them for a professional career. 
For the boy at a suitable school or college the school 
charges for education and maintenance will be nearer 
two hundred than one hundred and fifty pounds for a 
vear of three terms ; for a girl the corresponding figure, 
will be at least one hundred and twenty and may easily 
go up to one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
Plainly, the parent will not get rid of his educational bill, 
including travelling and other incidental extras and 
excluding the small allowance made by the State, without 
paying at least four hundred pounds a year, say, a third 
of his income, while his income tax will not be less than 
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two hundred pounds a year. ‘This accounts for half of 
his income assuming, for the sake of convenience, the total 
to be twelve hundred pounds. He has a very great deal 
to do with the remainder. According to an ancient belief, 
a fair proportion to spend on rent is a twelfth of the total 
income, say, one hundred and twenty pounds, so he will 
probably be rated at eighty pounds a year. Rates are 
rising as though on the wings of a dove, and two hundred 
pounds annually is a low estimate for rates, fuel and light. 
A man for the garden and a maid for the house is surely 
a minimum of service, for which two hundred pounds 
a year would be a moderate cost. ‘Then without allowing 
anything for clothing for four people, or for the butcher’s 
bill and the grocer’s, to say nothing of the doctor, the 
twelve hundred pounds is reduced to two hundred. 
Result, he has not the hundred or two to invest at the end 
of the year with which he was accustomed to support 
industry. More likely he has to realise part of his 
hard-won savings that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pounces on as unearned income. 

Before asking how this affects civilisation we must 
clearly apprehend what civilisation is. It must not be 
confounded with commercial development. ‘The brains 
of the Greeks, the brains of the men of the Stone Age 
were as powerful as the brains of the twentieth century. 
Civilisation is the lore of many thousand years accumu- 
lated and purified by the education of succeeding 
generations. Imagine a time and a condition of anarchy 
when, as might easily happen, bands of revolutionaries 
were going about mad with the lust of blood and destruction. 
They could, in a very short time, destroy schools, books, 
libraries, pictures, statuary, machinery—everything that 
they associate with the idea of capitalism. Suppose, 
further, that a single generation was brought up without 
schooling of any kind or any knowledge except what 
their senses taught .them—that is to say, the knowledge 
of a more or less intelligent savage—they would probably 
possess exactly the same brain capacity as their prede- 
cessors ; but civilisation would be gone. M. Tissot, the 
French author, who has given much attention to the 
subject, thought fifty years would be sufficient time for 
that to happen, and a hundred years is a conservative 
estimate. It would mean that all has to be learned and all 
has to be done over again. Education, then, is the keeper 
of civilisation. But what is going to happen to education 
if the process described by Dean Inge is allowed to 
continue ? At present those who have means are taxed 
to pay for educating the children of the poor. When these 
means were exhausted either the poor would have to consent 
to be taxed for the same purpose or education would cease. 
Can anyone doubt which of these alternatives is the more 
likely to occur? 

Unless great calamity is to ensue, electors must get 
these facts clearly into their minds. To recapitulate them : 
the first is that if the income tax and local rates together 
force the middle classes to use up their capital, they will 
very soon become unable to pay for the education and 
other wants of the poor. Then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, willynilly, will be forced to exact the money 
from the wage earner. If the latter refuse, as he is likely 
to refuse, then comes the clash which means a break 
up of the State. Civilisation is itself threatened. _ It exists 
by education, through which the learning of past ages is 
maintained and augmented, but is essentially a thing of 
accomplishment. Given fifty years of darkness, and it 
would be lost. Man once again would have to clear away 
ignorance and slowly grope for the upward road. 





Our Frontispiece 


NEW portrait of Lady Belper is given as frontispiece to 
4. this week’s issue of Country Lire. A daughter of Lord 
Aberdare, she was married in 1911 to the third Baron Belper, 
and has two sons and a little daughter. 


*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 


furniture should be sent as soon as possible to COUNTRY LiFe, and followed 


in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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NYTHING more insane than the crimes of the 
Sinn Feiners is unimaginable. What can they 
possibly expect to gain by such crimes as were 


committed on Sunday? It would be under- 

standable if they organised an army and 
challenged Great Britain to civil war. ‘That would be 
an act of foolishness, no doubt, but not of madness. 
Sunday’s crimes will make it incumbent upon the present, 
or any other, Ministry to take the sternest measures for 
repressing violence; moreover, an occurrence of this 
kind will cause every law-abiding man in the Empire to 
give a thorough-going support to strong measures. Never 
did a little country ask for hatred in more emphatic terms 
than Ireland has done. Those who commit outrage seem 
to know nothing at all of the people on this side of the 
Channel. They do not recognise how patiently and sym- 
pathetically the public here has waited for the production 
of a measure that would satisfy Irish ambition. They 
seem to have formed in their minds an absolutely false 
picture, and their acts are destroying the last remnant of 
pity that was felt for their self-made martyrs. ‘The 
unanimous. public opinion of this country condemns 
their vile atrocities. 


A\S far as can be judged from the inadequate reports that 

have appeared of the deputation of ratepayers who 
met the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Health, these 
Ministries fail to appreciate the force of the movement 
against the excessively high rates. With one accord they 
all set about to make the ordinary excuses, that wages were 
increased, labour was expensive, everything else had gone 
up, and so on. But the ratepayer’s position does not admit 
of this kind of dalliance. It has come to this, that the 
salaried classes are not able to pay the huge rates and taxes 
demanded from them out of their income. They have 
to go to their capital, if they have any. A few of the local 
authorities in Scotland have recognised the uselessness of 
imposing such rates by refusing to send out the demand 
notes. The Middle Class Union is organising opposition. 
Throughout the country there are ratepayers who advocate 
striking against the imposts. Mr. Fisher’s answer would 
not appeal to them at all. They say that while their own 
salaries remain what they were before, the wages of the 
working men have increased enormously ; yet it is the 
salaried class that has to pay for the education of the children 
of the wage-earners. 


HE new Labour. law in Bulgaria seems to be a very 
interesting experiment. It was passed in June and 
came into immediate operation. By it men above the age 
of twenty and girls above the age of sixteen must give one 
year’s service to the State in the case of men, six months 
in the case of women. This differs from the Russian law 
in a very important respect. The individual in Russia 
claims to sell his labour to the State, the State having the 
right to demand it. But Bulgaria does not impose work 
as a duty, nor does it aim at establishing a commune. 
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The labour is looked upon as a tax for the benefit of the 
State. It would be well worth while to find out its money 
value. Behind this arrangement there lies another, namely, 
the power of the State, in case of any public calamities or 
great disasters causing ruin and urgent need, to mobilise 
all these workers, and arrangements have even been made 
for the men to be lodged in barracks and other public 
buildings while the women can remain in their own homes. 


T HE figures given in the Labour Gazette contirm what we 
said about the certainty of unemployment increasing 
during the winter. In the trade unions returns at the end 
of September the proportion of unemployment was given 
at 2.2 per cent., but this had increased to 5.3 per cent. at 
the end of October. The number of people claiming 
out-of-work benefit under the Unemployed Insurance Acts 
of 1911 and 1916, or the Out-of-Work Donation Scheme 
for ex-Service men, rose from 274,000 to approximately 
500,000. In addition to this, “‘ hands ”’ are on short time 
in many of the principal industries. ‘The spell of cold 
weather which we have just experienced may or may not 
be a prelude to a hard winter. We hope it is not, because 
in any case there must be many unemployed during the 
next few months, and frost and snow would increase their 
sufferings as well as their numbers. Plans for work should 
be drawn up promptly. 
FOR LOVE 1S 
My lover he was kind to me 
He made a tent of ashen boughs 
"A little windy-weather house 
To keep the raindrops from my brows. 
My mouth he kissed so tenderly. 
For O but love was kind to me. 


KIND. 


My lover he was false to me 
And found himself a stately spouse. 
But O I mind that windy house 
Among the rainy ashen boughs 
My lover built for glamourie, 
1 mind for all his broken vows 
The ways my love was kind to me. 
: ; ANNE. 


H OW Bolshevists appeal to the eye of the sculptor is 

to be learned from the diary which Mrs. Sheridan 
kept at Moscow and is now being published by the Times. 
Trotsky, it seems, is a man with a slim, good figure, a 
splendid fighting countenance and his whole personality 
is full of force. He has a twelve year old son who looks 
like the heir to a throne in the guise of a peasant. Zinoviev, 
the President of the Third International, has the eyes and 
brow of a fighting man and the mouth of a petulant woman. 
Dzirjinsky, the organiser of the Red ‘Terror, has eyes that 
look “‘ as if they were bathed in tears of eternal sorrow, 
but his mouth smiled with an indulgent kindness.” It 
was the nose, however, that appealed to her most. “ It 
is very refined and the delicate bloodless nostrils suggest 
the delicacy of over-breeding.” He is a Pole by origin. 
The adventure is extraordinary in every respect. It is 
strange that an English artist should go on such a mission, 
and stranger still that these cruel revolutionaries should 
find time to have busts of themselves “sculpted.” ‘The 
horrid word is that of Mrs. Sheridan. 


LONG and honourable career was brought to a close 

on Sunday when Mr. Jesse Collings died at his residence 
at Edgbaston. He was born in 1831 and, consequently, 
was in his ninetieth year. His career was a steady progress 
from the very bottom of the ladder to the top, and it is 
to his great credit that throughout he continued faithful 
to the class from which he sprang. His political interests 
began and ended with the agricultural labourer. For him 
he raised the famous cry of ;‘‘ three acres and a cow.” 
For him he wrote several remarkable books on the history 
of land in Great Britain, always reiterating his argument 
that in the past the peasant had a close association with 
the land on which he worked. It belonged to him in the 
sense that he possessed rights of common, which had been 
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withdrawn from him by the Enclosure Acts of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. For him he 
fought in Parliament to secure the restoration of his old 
place as an occupier of land as well as a toiler. And he 
lived to see the fruit of his labour. In the course of no 
previous century did the agricultural worker make greater 
advance in comfort and well-being than during the last 
five years of the life of his champion. 


NE who knew Mr. Jesse Collings well sends the following 
personal note. ‘“‘ Mr. Jesse Collings to the very last 
retained in his face a great deal of the expression of the 
shrewd hard-working peasant. His beard continued to 
be trimmed in the manner prevalent when Victoria came 
tothe throne. As illustrating the common-sense and honesty 
of the man, the following anecdote may be worth relating. 
One morning, after having a severe argumentative tussle 
with Mr. Collings on the previous evening, I was a little 
surprised when at breakfast he seated himself at the little 
table where I sat, for we belonged to the same club. He 
said nothing of the argument but, in a reminiscent mood, 
began to talk of his early days. He was the youngest of 
eleven children, and had a taste of the drudgery of farm work 
before, when he was nineteen, his father died. His fortune 
was made in commerce. He said at that time the country 
labourers were wretchedly housed, and he put his hand 
into his pocket in search of a photograph of the cottage 
in which he was born. It was not there, as he was not wear- 
ing the same coat as he had worn the night before, and he 
insisted on going up to the bedroom in order to obtain the 
photograph. As he showed it he remarked: ‘I never 
boast of my humble birth and I never conceal it, but I 
always carry about with me a photograph of the cottage.’ 
He went on to describe with wonderful tenderness and 
fidelity the life of the Devonshire labourer as he knew it 
before the middle of last century ; in fact he put into con- 
versation the gist of what afterwards became the most 
charming and attractive chapter in the book of reminiscences 
which he published about a year ago.” 


MR. SMILLIE’S attention should be drawn to a few 

facts about the working of nationalised railways in 
Switzerland. ‘Things have become so bad that a responsible 
newspaper, the National Zeitung of Basle, is pushing the 
suggestion that the State railways should be leased out to 
a private company in order that they may be more inexpen- 
sively managed. ‘The Geneva correspondent of the West- 
minster Gazette ascribed the indebtedness of the railways 
to the enormous number of officials, immensely more than 
those with which other railways, privately owned and with a 
far greater mileage, contrive to run their lines. The result 
is that American loans have had to be negotiated. ‘The 
Swiss Federal (State) Railways effected a loan of 150,000,000 
francs at nine per cent. and are now seeking another loan 
for electrification. The city of Zurich seeks a loan of 
6,000,000 dollars at eight per cent., and other nationalised 
railways and institutions are also coming borrowers of the 
United States. That country is becoming more and 
more implicated in European affairs and seems to be trying 
to become the world’s banker. Europe should take warning 
and try to establish a Monroe doctrine in finance for this 
side of the Atlantic. 


}- ROM various centres reports have come in to show that 

barley, oats and wheat are falling in price. There is 
a rush to the market on the part of English growers because 
of the surpluses in Canada and the United States that are 
certain to bring down the price later on. Poultry is reported 
to be much cheaper, and there is a fall in the price of potatoes. 
But it is never certain that the cheapness that should follow 
in the retail market is spread evenly over the country. 
Anyone who compares the market reports of the country 
towns will see that they differ widely among themselves 
and also from those of the London markets. In poultry, 
for example, the price quoted in a popular London store 
was 10s. 6d. for a roasting fowl, whereas a bird of the same 
weight could have been purchased for 4s. in a North of 
England town. The discrepancy is, no doubt, in a large 
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measure caused by the increase of the railway charges and 
those of the parcel post. Nevertheless, if the facts were 
very widely known, advantage of them could be taken by 
the householder. The cost of living, after all, depends 
largely upon intelligent buying. 


[ T is proposed as part of the scheme for the Eton War 

Memorial to put up a statue in the Playing Fields. 
It is to be of the figure of a boy with the gesture of one 
springing forward to offer himself for service and sacrifice. 
The design is said to be a fine one, but the scheme has not 
been received with unanimous approval. It is easy to 
understand some misgivings. ‘The Playing Fields are so 
perfect in their natural beauty of tree and river that it may 
seem dangerous to intrude upon it. But whether this 
particular proposal be a good or bad one, there is a funda- 
mental difficulty which has always to be faced, whether 
at Eton or any other spot, which many generations have 
learned to love when they were young. The members of 
each successive generation want the place to remain for ever 
as they knew it. The Eton of to-day is not the Eton of 
Keats, and fifty years hence it will doubtless be different 
from what it is now ; but every old boy ignores the changes 
before his own day and feels that time should stand still 
with the place from the day he left. It is a sentiment 
that should be tenderly treated as far as possible, but it 
makes the task of memorial committees a hard one. 


AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


It came like the kiss of a child 
Between chin and breast, 
Brought by a wind from the West ; 
It lingered, 
Fingered me 
Round the neck ; 
Then passed a child 
Inte the wild. 
ANNE F. Browy. 


UR cricketers in Australia have not had long to wait 
for a real taste of their opponents’ quality. Their 
first two matches they won easily enough, but the New 
South Wales eleven, a number of whom will play for Aus- 
tralia in the Test matches, beat them by six wickets. This 
was a most gallantly won victory. ‘To leave the enemy 334 
to make in the fourth innings is, as a rule in this country, 
to have a match much more than half won. Even on the 
perfect wickets of Sydney it means a very heavy task, 
but New South Wales made light of it. Macartney, whom 
we know well as a really great batsman, played a great 
innings of 161, Collins 106, and the pair put on 244 for 
the first wicket. Parkin was not playing for the M.C.C., 
and, no doubt, his absence made a difference. Mr. Rockley 
Wilson was also resting and possibly is being saved in order 
that he may fully disclose his batteries in a Test match. 
Without these two the English bowling does not seem very 
formidable, and we may often be sighing for an over by 
Barnes at his best before the tour is over. 


S Rothamsted Experimental Station increases its activi- 
ties so also increases the need of more accommodation. 
The scheme for a thorough investigation of the diseases 
and pests of farm crops which cause so much loss to the 
agriculturist is a case in point. In order to meet the new 
requirements the trustees are preparing to purchase a 
house and garden which occupy a large part of the island 
site on which the laboratories stand. Half of the price 
was contributed by the Development Commission and 
nearly half was given by the more important firms and 
organisations connected with the supply of farmers’ materials, 
assisted by a few of the members of the Society for Extend- 
ing the Rothamsted Experiments. The full amount has 
now been obtained, all but £237. Plans for the new 
laboratories have been drawn up and a commencement 
will be made as soon as building conditions become 
more suitable. 
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“THE WINE OF LIFE” 


By ConsTANce HOLME. 


OR the true-born Lakelander no book speaks 

to his blood like a book of the fells. It has 

the magic of magics, the charm of charms. 

No news but news from his mystic mountain 

region fills him with just that purity of delight. 
His inheritance is with him the moment he opens 
the pages. At once he is at home where his forefathers 
were at home, and where in body and spirit they 
were free. 

Magic is added to magic when the book touches on 
fell-sport, and few books on the fells are complete with- 
out it. No picture of the dalesman’s life would be 
representative without a hint of this his almost only 
diversion. Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of 
hunting, there is no denying its keen pleasure. Nobody 
seems to drain as much of the wine of life as the honest 
sportsman, or to come to his grave so late without 
having happened upon its dregs. 

Mr. Clapham’s fell-hunting volume* has this double 
charm, enhanced by photographs of well known figures, 
is well as of those wild summits which are more to the 
ell-lover than the Heights of Heaven. We start up 
steel Fell or Red Screes or Wetherlam with him at the 
veginning, and at the end we are not perfectly certain 
hat we have ever come down again. But even to those 
vho do not know the call of the hills he has plenty to say 
‘bout foxes and hounds. The book has something to 
tive to every true sportsman who knows that the 
‘lamour of hunting is in the chase and not in the kill. 

Not that, as Mr. Clapham himself tells us, the 
“bags ” of the Lake District hounds are not records of 
which to be proud. The Ullswater alone have a recent 
season’s count of nearly thirty-five brace, with the other 
packs running them hard. But the utilitarian spirit 
which first suggested the sport for the safety of the 
flock is not the spirit in which it is carried on. 
[t is not the commercial instinct which brings the 
dalesman so avidly to the hunt, and still less is it 
the lust for death. It is, rather, a lust for life, for the 
tuning-up in both man and beast of vitality, courage 
and skill. 

On the surface though it may be, this point is 
curiously emphasised by the fact that fell-hounds seldom 
“break up ” their fox—a fact all the more surprising 
when we consider the length and difficult nature of the 
runs, as well as the primitive wildness of environment. 
But, whatever its cause, this restraint is the first essential 
in a sheep country of this character, and when hounds 
are to all intents and purposes hunting themselves. Sheep- 
worrying has, of course, to be dealt with promptly, 
and is a more serious proposition than usual in packs 
whose numbers are always small. It is said that Joe 
Bowman once shot six supposed sheep-worriers before he 
had the luck to hit on the right one. The danger, how- 
ever, is greatly minimised by the custom of “ walking ” 
the puppies at the farms, where they not only learn to 
regard live mutton as sacrosanct, but even acquire some 
notion of shepherding with the sheepdogs on the fells. 

But to return to the subject of the “ breaking-up.” 
I have heard it suggested that lack of strength in these 
slightly built hounds is the reason for their restraint, 
but, since it happens occasionally, this hardly covers the 
ground. It seems on the whole more likely to be the 
result of training or a natural distaste. Only this week 
an example has reached me in an account of a twenty mile 
run from the top of Kirkstone Pass, when the four sur- 
vivors arrived to find seven of the hounds lying beside 
their untouched kill. The keen farmer-sportsman from 
whom the tale comes says that he only once remembers 
to have seen a fox torn, and is of opinion that these 
hounds would have starved to death if the whip had not 
come on the scene. 

In any case, this trait adds a fastidious touch to 
the fell-hound’s character, peculiarly in keeping with 
the essential austerity of its type of beauty. In body 
it is almost whippetlike, light boned and lean flanked, 
but it has nothing of the slightly snake-like look of 
the whippet’s head. With its broad forehead, dignified 
bearing and frank and kindly eye, it has all the definite 
characteristics which we have learned to associate with 
the finest type of hound. 








WATCHING A HUNT FROM BROAD HOUSE ‘‘ BORRAN.”’ 





CORRISTON FOXHOUNDS AND THEIR HUNTSMEN CLIMBING STEEL 
FELL IN THE SNOW. 
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The author 
has various 
things to say on 
the subject of 
scent, and one, 
at least, with a 
special interest. 
He declares 
that if a fox is 
coursed by a 
sheepdog — 
generally known 
as a “cur ”— 
which is faster 
and handier on 
difficult grouna 
than the fastest 
hound, the 
sudden fright 
causes the fox 
to lose its scent, 
making it hard 
for hounds to 
pick up the line 
afterwards. 
us. ' &. ©. 
Benson, how- 
ever, in his 
“Crag and 
Hound in Lakeland,” seems to think that in these circum- 
stances the hound drops the fox out of sheer disgust. Indeed, 
he quotes an apparent instance of this which came to his 
own notice. A fox, bursting itself running from a pack which, 
in point of fact, was peacefully seated around a hole almost 
a mile away, blundered into a couple of “ outpost ” hounds, 
one of which seized it ; but, a “ cur” joining in at practically 
the same moment, the hound instantly dropped the fox and 
walked off, while the other, which was also “‘in at the death,” 
never even touched it. I should be glad to hear more 
evidence for or against this “‘ aristocratic’ idea, which Mr. 
Benson also mentions elsewhere. On the face of things, it 
looks as though the hound, having given the fox its congé, was 
merely cbeying his training in letting it lie; and, moreover, 
Mr. Benson seems to have such an extreme prejudice against 
the unfortunate “cur” that there is always the possibility of 
its having led him astray. 

Mr. Clapham tells us few of the old stories, and only sufh- 
cient of the new ones to set us hankering for more. Probably 
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JOE’ BOWMAN, HUNTSMAN TO THE ULLSWATER PACK. 
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he has done this of set purpose, but it leaves his book slightly 
without background. He mentions the “ h’arvel,”? indeed— 
the adjournment to the nearest inn in order to drink the death 
of the fox, which is suspended meanwhile from a “ crook ” 
in the ceiling—but he does not tell us what must surely be the 
case, that the word is derived from the “ arvel-bread ”’ or 
death-loaves, which used to be distributed at funerals, so that 
they might be taken home and eaten with those unable to be 
present. He tells us nothing of the various hunting parsons 
of blessed (?) memory—“ taking” their funerals in surplice 
and hunt-kit, or sporting the former for walking up hares in 
snowy weather ; not even of the agonised “ Rassendale ” clerk 
in his three-decker, who, abiding heroically after a_ first 
burst of hounds had emptied the church; was forced by a 
second into: “Hes him agen, passon! I’se off!” It is 
true that he speaks of “‘ Parson” Reynolds, late Master of 
the Coniston, 
but he gives us 
nothing of the 
personality of 
this veteran, 
who at seventy 
(if I remember 
right) was. still 
playing in tennis 
tournaments 
and hunting 
regulaily. Nor, 
though he pays 
tribute to the 
famous Ulls- 
water huntsman 
both in words 
and in several 
pictures, does 
he tell us that 
on one side of 
his family he 
comes of a long 
succession of 
huntsman 
ancestors. 

_ There are 
certain types of 
men which, changing little with the generations, have 
every whit as much fascination for us as they had for our 
forefathers. Of these the great huntsman is perhaps easily- 
first, and it is easy to understard his glamour when, as in 
the case of Joe Bowman, you get good looks and rare 
virility combined with a simple dignity of character. My 
own encounter with Bowman occurred in Armistice November, 
in the middle of Mardale Green, when for the time being 
hunting things were forgotten, and all his talk centred about 
his officer son in the R.F.C. After a lifetime with the 
Ullswater he is almost as classic a figure as John Peel, while 
he has the advantage over Peel of being still in the land 
of the living. For long there has been a song sung in his 
honour, called by his own name, and when his time comes to 
pass to those huntsman fathers of his doubtless hounds will 
keen for him, as they are said to have done for Peel. In any 
case, he will not soon either be equalled or forgotten. Few 
can have drained a fuller cup of the wine of life than this 
grand soul, and fewer still will go to their graves with a 
greater unconsciousness of the lees. 


* Fox-hunting on the Lakeland Fells, by R. Clapham. 
12s. 6d. net.) 





STORMER, A FAMOUS HOUND OF THE 
CONISTON PACK. 


(Longmans, 





A VIGNETTE 


Now hips and haws are scarlet grown, 
And through the misty air 

One faded leaf, and only one, 
Falls softly here and there : 

His sweet low canticle I hear 
The dauntless redbreast sing— 

A far-borne echo faint and clear 
From the lost songs of spring! 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
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THE ART OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


IV.—TRIES IN 


By H. 





THE MAKING. 


D. SEWELL. 


fps el 


THE FIRST MOVE TOWARDS AN ALMOST CERTAIN TRY. 
The well timed pass from scrum-half to stand-off. 


° 


HE only thing certain about tries is that you can score 
them by the dozen—in your armchair before a good 
fire. There are more “ifs” and “ans” in the 
scoring of tries in Rugby football than there are in 
the making of runs at cricket. At cricket once the 
ball has left the bowler’s fingers whether or not each particular 
ball shall yield runs depends to all intents and purposes upon 
the batsmen and one opponent. In Rugger there are usually 
between the man with the ball—the batsman—and the goal-line 


THE FIRST 
The scrum-half (Horan) to the stand-off (Coverdale)—from a scrum near mid-field. 


several opponents, occasionally only one, sometimes two or three 
and sometimes six, eight, or even a dozen. He can’t throw 
the ball to his objective as he can hit a cricket ball there. He 
has to get there by dint of feet and hands, or help one of his 
fellows to get there. It may be held that whereas in Rugger 
there are several players, any one of whom may score the try, 
it must be easier to score a try than it is to hit a four, for example ; 
but numbers do not always mean strength, and a clumsy partner 
may easily undo all the good achieved by a player who has 








PASS. 
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A BURST-THROUGH 


TRY. 


This was actually scored for the London Scottish this season by A. T. Scott. 


seen.the weak link in the armour of the defence and who, 
by footwork or hand-off, has arrived at the point of freedom 
only to see his final pass badly muffed. In the case of those 
teams who pass for passing’s sake one sees many instances of 
this spoiling all for the sake of passing. If those who witness 
first-class matches week after week, year after year, were to 
jot down each time they see a player pass who would have done 
better to have gone on himself, the sum of such errors would 
be almost incredible. Inasmuch as there is an atmosphere of 
unselfishness, of sinking self for the good of the side, about 
a pass, it is well that these things happen. 

For the purposes of this paper, the making of tries being 
a collective: process, individual photographs must disappear 
for the time being. ‘To the intense relief, I make no doubt, 
of kindly players who have facéd the focal plane. Some 
of the illustrations in this article are those of actual incidents 
in this season’s recent play, and all show the men of the moment. 
In the first picture given of an instant in the Blackheath versus 
Guy’s match, the stage is set with absolute accuracy for the 
scoring of what the cognoscenti term a “ sitter.”” Nothing but 
a poor pass or a good pass muffed (I exclude the possibility of 
a tackle by the full-back, as I hold that one man in full flight 
ought always to beat one defender, also that a full-back with 
the ball ought always to beat one would-be stopper of his return 
kick) can save the try here seen in the making. The Guy’s 
scrum has slightly wheeled a scrummage just inside the 





A PERFECT 
V. R. Price’s pass to G. F. 


“cc 


Blackheath half and, while wheeling—that act having “ drawn ”’ 
the Blackheath scrum-half to defend—have heeled. Bekker 
has gathered and passed to Van Schalckwijk (third player from 
the left), who is being engaged by Coverdale. The first player 
on the left is C. N. Lowe, next to him and getting into his long 
and strong stride is P. K. Albertijn, ex-Captain of the Stellen- 
bosch Club, Western Province, Cape Colony. The true 
sequence here is that Van Schalckwijk takes the pass from 
Bekker, as he did, evades Coverdale by going obliquely towards 
Lowe, to “draw ’”’ Lowe before passing to Albertijn. The 
last-named being then ten yards from the touch-line is in full 
stride, while his immediate vis-a-vis, Lowe, has to turn. Lowe 
is. fast, ,but he’ is not fast enough to turn and catch Albertijn 
from a flying start in about‘fifty yards. Therefore, whether 
or not this try is scored depends on (1) the ball being taken by 
Albertijn, (2) whether the last-named-can be collared by the 
full-back, B. S. Cumberlege, who at this moment is twenty 
yards directly behind Lowe. It: so happens that this picture 
illustrates the vital moment in the match. Guy’s were beaten 
by a try to m/. Had this try ‘in the making” materialised 
Blackheath would not have won. This try did not materialise 
because Van Schalckwijk’s pass was ever so slightly misdirected 
in that, possibly due to avoiding Lowe, the ball was sent so 
that even in spite of checking speed Albertijn could not take 
it. It went “loose,” and the chance was gone, perhaps even 
more quickly than it was born. 


FINAL PASS. 


Wood ‘is well timed, given, and taken, 
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A FINAL RETURN 


In the next Blackheath v. Guy’s illustration a totally different 
setting of the stage is seen. Here Blackheath are attacking in 
their own half. Coverdale has just taken a good pass from Horan 
and is hoping to “ draw” Van Schalckwijk. before passing to 
Housden. The last-named has Van der Riet in reserve to 
his left and not inthe picture. A glance at the remainder of the 
setting of the stage is here necessary. In addition to the owner 
of the shadow in front of Housden there are the full-back (out 
of the picture) and at least three other defenders, all visible, 
who collectively number five, as against Coverdale, Housden 
and Van der Riet. It follows that this try “in the making ”’ 
is not of the “ sitter ” family—it can only be said to be in embryo, 
in fact. Short of some very bad tackling this try is practically 
out of the question as a scoring possibility in the direction in 
which Coverdale is running. The best chance of a score here 
is a deft left-foot cross-kick, or a return pass over Bekker to 
Horan for the somewhat observant but not too active forwards 
to be once again galvanised into life. 

An actual score by A. 'T. Scott for the London Scottish 
is the next picture. This is an instance of a purely individual 
score, as is evident from the motionless appearance of the 
Scottish three-quarters in the distance. The manner of the 
scoring was as follows—it is seen very often, and is a way for 
which every outside-half is always on the alert. From a scrum- 
mage near the touch-line and about fifteen yards from the goal- 
line the defending pack has wheeled and one of its members has 
kicked too hard. The outside half, catching the ball, feints 
to pass to his centre and at the 
same instant darts through the gap 
created by his feint. The full-back 
is usually out of place for such a 
manceuvre; it is indeed difficult 
to decide what is his proper place 
when the scrum is fifteen yards 
from goal and touch lines, as it was 
in this case. Hence the try. 

All patriotic Oxford men will 
hope to see the “final” pass 
given and taken on the fateful 
7th December at Queen’s Club as 
V. R. Price and G. F. Wood have 
done it in the next illustration. 
The fact that Wood is not Price’s 
wing and that there is no certainty, 
the game being the uncertain thing 
of joy it is, that either or both will 
be playing at Queen’s, does not 
matter for our purpose here, 
which is to show a well given and 
well caught “ final” pass, with the 
full-back, in the fullest sense of 
the oft misused word, “ beaten.” 
The full-back, in the prevention 
of the making of such a try, has but 
one duty, and that is that he must go, 
full crash, for the man with the ball. 
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PASS NEAR 
Taken by Lieutenant-Commander E. G. 


LIFE. 





THE LINE. 
Mackenzie, given by Lieutenant Eyres. 


Here and there in a lifetime one happens on a lucky full-beck who 
bluffs the player in possession into making a pass and then 
tackles the passee promptly. That sort of incident we put 
under a glass case, and keep to show to our children, and theirs, 
in order to try-to impress upon them how zot to play full-back. 
In this instance all who desire to do so may see the perfect 
final pass given so that the taker need not check his speed 
indeed probably had to accelerate—in catching the ball. 
Purists may blame Wood for running “ on his heels,”’ but I have 
never seen a good Rugger player run otherwise. 

One more final pass shows Lieutenant-Commander E. G. 
Mackenzie, R.N., on the point of scoring from a return—not 
a reverse—pass from Lieutenant A. Eyres, R.N. Here the 
effort of Eyres, who is being backed up on the in-side by 
Mackenzie, to score near the corner flag was on the point of 
being frustrated by the full-back when the pass was given. 
As most right-handed players know, the most difficult pass 
in Rugby is the return pass from a left wing, or any player 
running bearing left, at top speed. More especially is it so 
when hampered by a threatening tackle. It is well nigh im- 
possible to pass to the right without checking speed even when 
no danger of a tackle is near. ‘The mere fact that the runner 
has to have his left shoulder pointing in the direction in which 
he is going at the moment, and just before, he passes, in itself 
causes the slackening of speed. But, while he is doing this, the 
fact also helps to ‘‘ make ”’ tries because the back, seeing the offer 
to pass, is sometimes put off and makes the mistake of trying 





FEET ! 
The Reyal Military Academy, Woolwich. pack practising the concerted dribbling rush. 
misses the ball another 


If one 


‘carries on.” It is a good old Army habit. 
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THE COMPLETION OF A “SPEED” TRY 


to check the pass rather than stop the man, which latter is 
his true job. He is apt to forget that though the runner 
may be slowing down his feet are at the same time carrying 
him nearer and nearer the line ; that, therefore, he may sud- 
denly decide not to pass and, quickening again, go on and 
score the try himself. Thus, this aiming—for want of a 
better word—to give a return pass to his centre or his backer- 
up, who may be a forward of intelligence and pace, on the 
part of a wing three-quarter actually amounts sometimes to 
what is called “selling the dummy.” This, in general, is 
a mode of deception more usually practised in the vicinity 
of mid-field by half-backs and centres than by wings when in 
the neighbourhood of the corner flag. 

It is not possible to illustrate a dummy-seller by means of 
the camera. ‘The result of such an attempt would show one 
player with the ball running unimpeded and two other players 
apparently unconcerned as to what is afoot. Until we can photo- 
graph thought, sellers of dummies on the Rugby football field 
will remain unhonoured by the photographer. 

The cry of “‘ Feet” is often heard during a match and, 
it must be said, rather too often; since it is heard at times on 
a dry day at moments when a good team would never risk the 
comparative certainty of a try scored by a handling advance 
for the shadowy possibility of a try scored by a dribbling rush of 
forwards, or of forwards and backs mingled. I see tries thrown 
away season after season by misuse of the dribble, just as I see 
them thrown away by teams which, because the ground is muddy 
and the ball wet as well as muddy, assume that “‘ we must play 
a forward game to-day, letting our backs fend for themselves.” 
That is one of the greatest fallacies of the Rugby game, and one 
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BY A WING 
J. Kilgour has swerved outwards and round the last two obstacles. 
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which’ is fostered week after 
week in reports of matches. I 
have a great admiration for the 
dribbling rush, but I deny that 
even on a wet day it is either 
more productive of scores, or 
more difficult to ward off, than 
a passing advance by equally 
gifted players. A great deal too 
much is made of the difficulty 
of stopping a forward rush. I 
deny that it is easy of accom- 
plishment, but, set about in the 
right way, any two resolute backs 
can stop any such rush as that 
shown here with the Woolwich 
pack in full spate. The worst 
way to try to stop this “try in 
the making ” is that which we 
so often see, viz., the defender 
backing away from it, waiting 
for the expected harder kick 
which he can gather. He 
generally ends by waiting too 
long. The only way to first check 
and then pull up short such an 
attack is for the nearest defender 
to fling himself at, and on to, the 
ball. If he handles it well and 
good, he must at once get up as 
best he can and play it. If he 
misses it altogether his resolute 
butting into the heart of the advance will almost inevitably mean 
one ot two things. Either (1) he will bring down at least two 
attackers by sheer force of collision and the ball will go “‘ loose,” 
or (2) as he dives an attacker will cease dribbling and will kick 
too hard. In either of these cases the second defender gets 
his comparatively easy chance—and thus another dribbling 
attack is broken down, and another exhortation ‘‘ Feet ! Feet !” 
has been wasted. 

In the seventh illustration is the finish of a sheer “‘ speed ” 
try, the players concerned having severally played their parts 
very capably. In such tries as we used to see the late Ronnie 
Poulton Palmer and the late D. Lambert score in large numbers 
—Poulton Palmer added five to his collection in one ’Varsity 
match, each very like the one shown here—the scorer scores 
double-handed, a distinctly neat try ; devoid of any wrangling, 
wrestling or dispute with any opponent over such details as the 
hand-off or the half-tackle, getting home unhandled, and 
subsiding as gracefully as he can immediately on attaining the 
opposing in-goal and not waiting for the chance of some flukey 
corps contre corps intervention which may cost his side the three 
points they have won on the instant of his reaching the line. 
Who that has watched much Rugger has not seen exactly such 
a score as this, with a couple of opponents, “all out,” lying 
prone after their final desperate fling at the scudding wing ? 
It is just such sights, the victory of speed, the splendid last 
attempts of beaten defenders dying game, which thrill to the 
marrow and send us home to tea and muffins and a jolly good 
fire talking of tries past, present and future—and, not a few of 
us, wishing we could put the clock back, if even only for one 
winter’s afternoon, to have just one more go for the line ! 


THREE-QUARTER. 
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“THE RETURN of the NATIVE” at DORCHESTER 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


it was a spot which returned upon the memory of those who 

loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly congruity. Smiling 

champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly do this, for they are per- 

manently harmonious only with an existence of better reputation 

as to its issues than the present. Twilight combined with the 

scenery of Egdon Heath to evolve a thing majestic without severity, 

impressive without showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, grand in 
its simplicity. 

HESE words occur in the“opening chapter of ‘“ The 

Return of the Native” and are one of the most 

striking of its many remarkable descriptive passages. 

They might indzed—at’ any rate in part—be held 

: : oe 

to apply to Mr. Hardy’s own life-work as a monumental 

whole. His long series of Wessex novels has been likened 

in architectural quality to a cathedral of vast dimensions ; 

but it might equally be likened to that heath beside which he 


has passed the greater number of his eighty years and to which 
the foregoing words address themselves. Nevertheless, the 
traveller on Egdon Heath to-day, even at the “ transitional 
point of its nightly roll into darkness,” might feel a certain 
disappointment when contemplating it from any point of high 
advantage—Rainbarrow, for instance, or the high moor above 
Lower Bockhampton. There is, it is true, a prevailing note 
of fir tree, pine and heather, with here and there a prominent 
pine-crested knoll or wide stretch of gorse, the chromatic tints 
of the whole being dark green, brown and grey. This is the 
preliminary impression. At a closer inspection, however, pale 
greens and blues and reds become more and more evident in 
the landscape, and its austere quality is weakened by notice- 
ably fertile meadows and by whole tracts from which the 
original moorland has all but faded out. 
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The mind then turns to some such wild and drear spot 
as Dartmoor or Bodmin Moor in Cornwall which to-day more 
truly fulfil Mr. Hardy’s description of the Egdon Heath of his 
“Return of the Native.” 

And he was careful to explain so far back as 1895 in his 
Preface to the novel that this was,the case. That : 

Under the general name of ‘“‘ Egdon Heath,’? which has been 
given to the sombre scene of the story, are united or typified heaths 
of various real names, to the number of at least a dozen ; these being 
virtually one in character and aspect, though their original unity, or 
partial unity, is now somewhat disguised by intrusive strips and slices 
brought under the plough with varying degrees of success, or planted 
to woodland. 

The real background to ‘The Return of the Native,” 
which in a dramatised version was produced by the Hardy 
Players at Dorchester on November 17th, 18th and 1gth, was, 
of course, Egdon Heath itself, for it begins a mile or two out 
of the town. The stage background was too steep, marked 
and hilly in character to give a true impression of the scene 
from Rainbarrow in the later stages of the play, while the 
dominating impression in the earlier ones was that of chaotic 
night or storm impending. In both cases the sensation of a 
lonely, hollowing wind sweeping over Egdon was remarkably 
produced—a natural feature that is seldom convincing when 
attempted on the London stage. The first scene of the drama 
opened with the third chapter of the book. The rustics, 
“according to the custom of the country,” are celebrating the 
Fifth of November with a bonfire and discussing the return 
of the native. We are introduced to Gran’fer Cantle and to 
Christian Cantle and to Mr. Fairway. Here the stage—of 
necessity a small one—was overcrowded ; only the speaking 
characters should have been allowed “on.” Nevertheless, 
the scene was one of the best in the play, Mr. Fairway’s dialogue 
being recognisable as. native and natural Wessex, while the 
venerable Cantle and his mournful half-baked son were 
suitably ludicrous in those characters which stand with 
Shakespeare and belong ‘to all time. Wildeve meets 
Eustacia Vye, and while it cannot be pretended that the 
respective players were equal to the representation of those 
parts which, in the case of Eustacia at any rate, might have 
taxed the powers of the most “temperamental ” of professional 
actresses, they strove gallantly with their difficulties. Eustacia 
looked her part, even if she did not quite succeed in living it. 

There followed the half-pathetic, half-comic scene in 
Captain Vye’s kitchen, in which the boy, Charley, holds 
Eustacia’s hand as the reward for his connivance in her taking 
the part of Turkish Knight in the mumming play, her object 
being to obtain a sight of Clym Yeobright. This was well 
done. The central feature of the drama was the production 
of the mumming play itself, this having been elaborated under 
the personal direction of Mr. Hardy. As in the novel, the 
scene opens with dancing. 





When, from the comparative quiet within, the mummers judged 
that the dancers had taken their seats, Father Christmas advanced, 
lifted the latch, and put his head inside the door. 

“Ah, the mummers, the mummers!” cried several guests at 
once. ‘‘ Clear a space for the mummers.”’ 

Hump-backed Father Christmas then made a complete entry, 
swinging his huge club, and in a general way clearing the stage for the 
actors proper, while he informed the company in smart verse that he 
was come, welcome or welcome not ; concluding his speech with— 

Make room, make room, my gallant boys, 
And give us space to rhyme ; 

We've come to show Saint George’s play, 
Upon this Christmas time. 

A militant—or military—gentleman of the name of Slasher 
now enters, issuing the following challenge : 

If thou art called the Turkish Knight, 

Draw out thy sword and let us fight ! 

I am the friend of good Saint George, 
I’ve fought men o’er and o’er, 

And for the sake of good Saint George 
I’d fight a hundred more. 

The Turkish Knight enters. Eustacia’s identity is con- 
cealed beneath a sort of pygama attire, becomingly prinked-out 
with various colours, her face being covered by narrow strips 
of coloured ribbon. 

Here come I, a Turkish Knight, 
Who learnt in Turkish land to fight ; 
I'll fight this man with courage bold : 
If his blood’s hot I'll make it cold ! 


she recites. Whereupon she and the Valiant Soldier fall to 
with wooden swords, to the early discomfiture of the latter, 
who crashes to the floor with a rare “thud” and lies prone. 
Enter St. George. 

Here come I, Saint George, the valiant man, 

With glittering sword and spear in hand 


Who fought the dragon boldly and brought him to the slaughter, 
By which I won fair Sabra, the King of Egypt’s daughter. 
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So haste away, make no delay, 

For I can give some lusty thumps, 
And, like a true-born Englishman, 
Fight on my legs or on my stumps ! 
What mortal man would dare to stand 
Before me with my sword in hand ? 


When the Turkish Knight is wounded and sinks upon 
one knee, a medical gentleman comes forward—a_ learned 
fellow in a kind of cassock and carrying at his waist one of the 
largest and most remarkable-looking bottles it can ever have 
been the hum2n lot to see. 

Being a doctor of great fame, 

Who from the ancient countries came, 
And knowing Asia, Afric-ay, 

And every mystery out that way, 

I’ve learnt to do the best of cures 

For all the human frame endures. 

I can restore a leg or arm 

From mortification or more harm, 

I can repair a sword-split pate, 

A leg cut off—if not too late, 

Yea, more ; this little bottle of alicampane 
Will raise dead men to walk the earth again. 

There is some slight difficulty about the fee to be paid 
for such an unexampled performance, but, the matter having 
been adjusted, the dead rise “* by numbers ”’ and in a succession 
of uncomfortable postures, until—while the mummers and the 
rest of the company stand in a row—Father Christmas chants : 

You needs will have confessed 

That our calling is the best, 

But now we won’t delay, lest tediousness befall, 

And I wish you a Merry Christmas, and God bless you all. 

The later and more tragic or realistic scenes were rather 
less successful, demanding as they did a high degree of dramatic 
intensity on the part of the players. ‘The scene between the 
guiding child and Mrs. Yeobright in her expiring moments 
on sun-scorched Egdon was, however, affecting and well done, 
while that outside Clym’s cottage two months later, when the 
young man accuses Eustacia of being the cause of his mother’s 
death, nearly touched at times the spirit and power of the novel 
itself. Clym in this scene looked and acted his part. 

Whether the great Hardy tragedies are peculiarly suited 
to dramatisation and local production of this kind, or whether 
it would not be better—taking a less ambitious, but not less 
characteristic line—to stick to the Wessex ‘Tales and “ Life’s 
Little Ironies,” may perhaps be open to question. Mr. Hardy 
himself seems not, in the first place, to have favoured the 
production of ‘The Return of the Native.” Such creatures of 
des:iny as Bathsheba Everdene and Troy, or, as in this case, 
Eustacia Vye and Wildeve, demand, in order to do them a fair 
measure of justice, a degree of dramatic talent far above the 
ordinary. Pathos and bathos nearly, and sometimes cruelly, 
converge, and to the average member of a country audience 
Hardy’s classic comic characters, the Cantles and the Poor- 
grasses, are likely to make a stronger appeal than his sombre 
but no less significant heroes, heroines and villains. 

On the other hand, ‘‘ The Return of the Native”? was 
ably stage-managed and adapted by Mr. T. H. Tilley of 
Dorchester, and the Hardy Players must have put an amount 
of work into the rehearsals and preparations for the per- 
formance which says much for their enthusiasm. Previous 
adaptations by the same company, which originated about 
twelve years ago, have been “ The ‘Trumpet Major,” “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” ‘“ The Melstock Quire ” (“ Under 
the Greenwood Tree”’), ‘The Three Wayfarers,” “The 
Distracted Preacher,” ‘‘ The Woodlanders,” and (by Mr. 
Hardy himself) “‘ Wessex Scenes from the Dynasts.”’ 





Smith and the Pharaohs and Other Tales, by Sir H. Rider 
Haggard. (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.) 

THE stories in Sir H. Rider Haggard’s new volume are what the manu- 
facturers of biscuits call ‘‘ assorted.”” The story which gives its name 
to the book is one of those romances of Ancient Egypt and Modern 
England, in this case in the persons of a dead queen and a live Egyptolo- 
gist, in which Sir Rider Haggard has almost established an admired 
monopoly. ‘‘ Magepa the Buck” and “ Little Flower” are in his 
South African manner, Allan Quatermain being in one case the teller 
of the tale ; and the other stories are of England and in two cases deal 
with the occult. ‘‘ Barbara Who Came Back ”’ begins extraordinarily 
well ; the poor country parson’s anxiety over his dying daughter seems 
as though it must become the reader’s own ; but somehow it is dis- 
appointing to find a simple story of life in a country place at the middle 
of last century turning into a tale of the hereafter and the transmigration 
of souls. To us the two atmospheres seem to go very ill together, 
but possibly every reader will not share our opinion. Whether a 
writer as versatile as Sir Rider Haggard is well advised to include work 
in so many different moods and atmospheres in the same collection is a 
moot point. For ourselves we feel that one story is apt to take away 
the effect of the next, but, at least, every admirer of Sir Rider Haggard’s 
versatile gifts will find something of what he or she best likes contained 
in the present volume. 
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XCEPT on the little bedroom ceiling, we do not find 
the ‘Townshend arms alone, but impaling those of Gore, 
and as 1744 is given in the Townshend pedigree as the 
date of Joseph Townshend’s marriage with a daughter 
and co-heiress of John Gore, it is quite likely that his 


large alterations at Honington belong to about that date. We 
have seen already that Buck’s view still shows the house as 
it was built by Sir Henry Parker, but calls it “the Seat of 
Joseph ‘Townshend, Esq., M.P.” But there is this that is 
curious about it: at the right-hand bottom corner is the date 
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1731, but in the centre are the Townshend chevron and escallops 
impaling the Gore fess and cross crosslets, an arrangement 
which could not occur before 1744 if Burke is correct about the 
marriage date. Presumably the plate belonged to Joseph 
Townshend, and he afterwards added the impaled arms. Subse- 
quently the plate disappeared, but turned up recently at a 
dealer’s shop in Warwickshire and was acquired by the present 
owner of Honington. Joseph ‘Townshend’s main structural 
alteration was the change of the centre of the west elevation 
from a slight recess to a projection taking the form of threc 
sides of an octagon, and the space thus 
obtained he transformed into his stair- 
case hall and his octagonal saloon 
(Fig. 5). As a completely new room, 
and the most important in the house, 
he introduced there a consistent and 
sumptuous decorative scheme. We 
have in abundance far larger Georgian 
rocms, but none moze rich and complete. 
We have to go for its counterpart to 
great houses such as Blenheim and 
Stowe, Houghton and Holkham. Above 
the dado the eight sections of wall have 
ereat, slightly recessed panels enclosed 
by an enriched moulding with the upper 
corners broken. Each panel contains 
its incident, and each corner of the 
octagon is adorned with an elaborate 
rococo swag. At the top a human 
mask, in each case different, is enclosed 
in C scrolls, below which are groups 
of fruit leading down to the central 
motif, which is variously treated. Here 
we have medallion portraits, there a 
bird or an animal resting upon a com- 
position of rococo scrolls, in the manner 
that Chippendale, Mayhew and others 
were designing for both furniture and 
wall incidents and which reappears at 
Honington both in the censoles or 
brackets for decorative objects that 
terminate the drops and in the mirrors 
which occupy the panels on each side of 
the doorway from the hall. These mirrors 
are within a second framing similar to 
the window architraves (Fig. 2), except 
that the latter continue to the ground, 
whereas the former rest their terminal 
whorls on the dado rail. This 
termination was used as early as 
Commonwealth days by John Webb at 
Thorpe, but remained in vogue into 
the Georgian Era, as in the Godmersham 
hall and the Llanwern drawing-room. 
The Honington saloon windows occupy 
the centres of the three exterior sides 
of the octagon, and their decorative 
scheme is very complete. There is not 
merely the enriched architraving and the 
carved shutter mouldings, resembling 
those in the oak room, but, in addition, 
the broad Georgian sash barring is most 
delicately carved (Fig. 3) and gives the 
final touch of finish to the whole com- 
position. ‘The chimneypiece (Fig. 2) 
occupies the certral north section, and 
is composed partly of marble and partly 
“OL of wood. The fire arch is of Sienna 
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marble with a Carrara moulded framing. The flanking consoles 
are of wood, with sculptured swags and drops. They support 
an entablature, of which architrave and cornice are of wood, but 
the frieze of Carrara marble, the central panel being a female mask 
with sun’s rays. ‘The scheme of the upper part carries on the 
design and also assimilates with the doorways while retaining 
individuality, for it is surmounted with a broken pediment 
containing a bust, whereas the doorway pediments are unbroken 
and, as in the oak room, have boys reclining on them. ‘The 
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preducing a dome-like effect (Fig. 4). Enclosed by broad 
bands of ornament that carry on the scheme of the wall drops 
immediately beneath them, each flat of the cove contains a 
dozen recessed octagonal panels in four tiers of diminishing 
size, a caisson treatment which may be compared with the 
Stowe marble hall, the Holkham saloon and the Lumley 
banqueting hall. The lest named is part of the Vanbrugh 
alterations at that castle and has further kinship with Honington, 
for classic panels and glaborate plaster framings decorate the 
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The whorled scroll which ends the carved architrave, the enriched shutter panels and the carving of the sash bars 
form an exceptionally finished composition. 


doorway from the hall appears in the general illustration of 
the room (Fig. 5). ‘That opposite the chimneypiece and leading 
to the boudoir is shown in detail (Fig. 1). Both are of the 
same design and much like that in the oak room, illustrated 
last week, except that the flanking half pilasters are dispensed 
with, and the space above the door is occupied by a bearded 
mask, from which spring drapery and the spoils of a lion held 
up at the ends by rings. Above the ample and rich entablature 
of the walls rises the ceiling, the lofty, eight-sided cove 


walls of both halls. The Honington saloon cove terminates 
with a’ massive’ framing, where a running pattern of grapes 
and vine leaves is the chief decorative motif. The panel it 
encloses is painted with Olympian scenes, such as Streeter 
and Verrio introduced under Charles II and Thornhill con- 
tinued into Georgian days. 

The tendency towards rococo which we have noted as 
characterising much of the plasterwork in this saloon confirms 
the view already expressed that it dates no earlier than 1744, 
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The doorway is that from the staircase hall, and faces the windows. 
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-THE BOUDOIR CEILING. 
This room lies south of the saloon. 
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a year when Sir James Dashwood 
was well forward with Kirtlington, 
and when Richard Chauncey at 
Edgcote and Lord Lyttelton at 
Hagley were preparing to build. 
At ali three the decorative work 
closely resembles that at Honington, 
though showing a less rococo ten- 
dency. That may indicate for the 
latter a date not close to the 1744 
marriage year, but as late as the 
last decade of George II’s reign, 
when John Tyndal built the Royal 
Fort at Bristol where there is much 
“Chinese” work in the dining- 
room and where the staircase balus- 
trading has the same iron screll as 
at Honington, although of a rather 
more enriched character. 

The south door of the saloon 
opens, as we have seen, into the 
boudoir, where, between the win- 
dows, we find the fellow mirror 
(Fig. 7) to that in the oak room, 
and where the ceiling may well be 
one of the last works carried out 
by Joseph Townshend, for here the 
rococo is replaced by elements that 
already savour of Robert Adam, 
such as the very reserved swag that 
adorns the great hollow member of 
the central panel framing, and the 
delicate scrolls that spring from the 
female masks in the corners. Sim- 
plicity and reserve also characterise 
the dining-room (Fig. 8), lying on 
the opposite side of the saloon ; 
while the bedroom chimneypiece 
(Fig. 9) in veined marble is an 
excellent example of quiet yet 
adequate treatment. 

Joseph ‘Townshend was suc- 
ceeded in 1763 by his young son, 
Gore, who, thirteen years later, 
married the second daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Plymouth. Through 
their son the male line was continued 
until Mr. Frederick Townshend died 
in 1995. It was he who added the 
new office wing in a style that does 
not detract from the agreeable 
character and grouping of the 
house and its accessory buildings. 
Growing old, he found himself 
without any very near relation and 
so devised the Honington estate 
to the great-grandson of Gore 
Townshend’s third daughter Harriet, 
who in 1801 had married Sir Grey 
Skipwith, eighth baronet, and 
certainly ensured the continuance of 
both the Skipwith and Townshend 
blocd, for she had twenty children. 
The Skipwith family is of historical 
interest with chequered annals. It 
goes back to the days when Robert 
Grundebeof was captured when 
supporting Robert of Normandy at 
Tenchebrai in 1106. From him 
descended Robert de Stuteville, the 
elder, who commanded the English 
at the battle of the Standard in 
1138, and Robert de Stuteville the 
younger, a baron and justiciar in 
the days of Henry II, Yorkshire 
and the Scottish border being the 
chief scenes of his activity. From 
the Yorkshire lordship of Skipwith 
his descendants took their surname. 
But William de Skipwith, marrying 
the heiress of Ormsby in Lincoln- 
shire, that manor became the chief 
seat of his descendants. He died 
in 1336 and left a son, Sir William, 
who became a judge ; but whether 
he was the only judge of the family 
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and lived till after 1392, or whether 
the Sir William Skipwith then 
known to have been alive was his 
son, is a matter of some contro- 
versy. Burke in his genealogy of 
the family positively sets down two 
legal Sir Williams, a father who 
died in 1366, and a son who died 
“full of honour ” under Richard IT. 
But Foss in his decidedly more 
authoritative work on English 
chief justices gives good reasons 
against this view. In that case this 
owner of Ormsby had a legal career 
c! half a century, for he frequently 
»ppears as counsel in the year 
books from 1343 onwards. He is 
» King’s serjeant in 1354, and five 
sears later is a judge of the 
(ommon Pleas and a knight. In 
1.62 he was chief baron, and it 
i; in the years that follow that the 
.scurity lies. Was he, in 1365, 
vy ith Chief Justice Green, “‘ removed 
f om office for having acted against 
| w and justice, and obtained large 
s ms of money unjustly ” (Barnes’ 
‘ Edward III”), and did he die 
t'e following year? Of such 
d mise there is no evidence what- 
cer, and yet it is not unnatural 
ti assume that when King Edward 
i 1370 appoints a William Skipwith 
cief justice of the King’s Bench 
ii Ireland, and then, in 1376, 
recalls him to England to take his 
seit in the Court of Common Pleas 
at Westminster it is not. the 
apparently disgraced chief baron, 
but his son. Be that as it may, the 
Sir William of 1376 is reappointed 
to the common bench’ when 
Richard II succeeds his father in 
the following year. As such he is 
represented in a panel of painted 
glass (Fig. 10), which Sir Grey 
Skipwith hes now placed over the 
entrance door at Honington, but 
probably originally at Prestwould 
in Leicestershire, the seat of the 
Skipwith whom James I made-a 
baronet in 1622, which seems to 
be about the date of the glass 
picture. Dressed as a judge, he 
wears the “collar of Esses ” over 
his shoulders and holds a book of 
the law open with his left hand. 
Above is a shield of the Skipwith 
arms, but the precise meaning, if 
any, of the bee on the column to 
the right of him does not appear, 
unless it be added as a token of the 
diligence and devotion which his 
biographers and the painter of the 
picture insist upon as distinguish- 
ing his conduct on the bench. 
“His name,” says Burke, “ is 
handed down by our historians with 
the highest honour.” On _ the 
plinth, which supports the book 
of the law, we find the date 1387, 
that is, the tenth year of Richard II’s 
reign, and above this a Latin 
inscription tells us that “alone 
among the impious he remained 
upright.” Now, it was in 1387 that 
Richard made an effort to free 
himself from the commission of 
eleven magnates which had been 
thrust upon him by his uncle 
Gloucester to reform his Govern- 
ment and suppress his favour- 
es. He summoned the leading 
jidges to Nottingham to deliver 

dgments favourable to the royal 
rrerogative. Five of them 
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8.—-IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
This room lies north of the saloon. 
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I0.—GLASS PANEL REPRESENTING SIR WILLIAM SKIPWITH, 
Temp. RICHARD II. 


It was probably painted in the time of Sir H. Skipwith, temp. 
James I, and has lately been placed over the Honington front 
door by his descendant, the present owner. 








II.—WALNUTWOOD CHAIR WITH BROKEN CABRIOLE LEGS 
INLAID. 


lhe back also has an inlaid panel with a coat of arms of Skipwith 
impaling Dashwood. Circa 1710. 





and, under compulsion, as they afterwards declared, pro- 
nounced the commission illegal and the Sovereign supreme. 
Skipwith was not among the number, having avoided attendance 
on the plea of ill-health. He thus succeeded in escaping th: 
royal wrath by opposing the King at Nottingham, and thx 
vengeance of Gloucester and the appellants, who, coming int: 
power in the following year, impeached Skipwith’s | fiv:- 
colleagues. ‘Thus he maiatained his uprightness, in the vie\ 
of the anti-prerogative party, but exhibited more caution tha: 
courage in his methods. Leaving no son when he died some 
time in or after 1392, he was succeeded by his brother John, 
from whom descended various branches of the family, suc! 
as the baronets of Prestwould and those of Newbold. Henr 
Skipwith of Prestwould and of Cotes, who was made a barone 
in 1622, zealously espoused the Royal cause when Charles 

quarrelled with his Parliament. We find him entertaining th: 
King at Cotes in 1645, and being fined {£1,114 when Parliamen 
gained the day. Whether he had given heavy financial suppor 
to the losing cause or had previously exceeded his means does 
not appear, but certain it is that after the Commonwealth was 
established he was constrained to sell “‘ his estate of Prest- 
would and others,” as Cokayne puts it, and to how much or 
how little his elder son succeeded in 1658 we.know not. The 
latter died a bachelor shortly after, and the title went to 
his brother, who, during the civil wars, had emigrated to 
Virginia. There he continued to live, as did also his descendants, 
the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh baronets; but Sir Grey 
Skipwith, eighth baronet, came back to England, and at first 
appears as of Hampton Lucy in Warwickshire. But in 1832 
came an accession of wealth. Newbold Revel, in the same 
county, was owned by the Stanfords, of whom one, in the 
early half of the seventeenth century, married a co-heiress of 
the Alderfords of Salford Priors, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
His brother-in-law was Sir Simon Clarke, who appears to have 
wished to do great things with little means. He did much 
building at Salford Priors, besides buying his brother-in-law’s 
estate of Newbold Revel. Then he found himself in financizl 
difficulties, but recovered himself by taking, as a second wife, 
the daughter and heiress of that Cambridge millionaire carrier 
who gave rise to the expression “‘ Hobson’s choice.” The 
Hebson money cleared off the Clarke debts, but gave full dis- 
position of the estates to the Hobson heiress, and she devised 
Newbold to her “ loving nephew Fulwar Skipwith,” whose 
pedigree, as well as that of the Prestwould branch, ran up to 
the judge’s brother John. Given a baronetcy in 1670, Sir 
Fulwar died eight years later and, predeceased by his son, 
was succeeded in title and estate by his grandson, another 
Fulwar, then a minor. Reaching man’s estate, he rebuilt 
Newbold as a stately Charles II home, in some respects similar 
to but much larger than Honington. In t703 he married Mary 
daughter of Sir Francis Dashwood by his first wife. How 
Sir Francis afterwards married a Fane, and how their son 
eventually inherited not only West Wickham, but also 
Mereworth, and became Lord le Despencer we saw recently 
(Country Lire, June 26th). Sir Fulwar’s marriage was no 
doubt an occasion for adding to the Newbold furniture, and 
among the additions will have been the set of chairs, now at 
Honington, of which one is illustrated (Fig. 11). The set 
belongs to the cabriole period, and on the beautifully mantle:! 
shield, inlaid in the centre of the splat, are the Skipwit) 
arms impaling Dashwood, which clearly establishes Quee 1 
Anne’s reign as the date and Newbold as the place «f 
origin. A very large set with precisely the same form of broke 1 
cabriole legs was at Hamilton Palace. There is the same litt'> 
panel of inlay on the straight section of leg, but the knee an | 
foot are covered with a brass plate. “A set of six old hig. 
backed walnut wood chairs and a pair of arm chairs ; the less 
inlaid ; with metal gilt with flat chasing ” formed Lot 1792 11 
the 1882 sale, and other chairs and some stools of the sam: 
set remained at Hamilton Palace until the recent final dispersa . 
All these had stuffed backs, and the Skipwith set with is 
heraldic inlay is more beautiful and interesting. Sir Fulwar s 
great-grandson, Sir Thomas, fifth baronet, was the last of t! > 
line. He died in 1790, but his widow, who continued 

Newbold, lived on to the age of eighty. When she dic! 
in 1832 it passed by will to the representative of the Prestwoul | 
branch, Sir Grey Skipwith, eighth baronet of the line and 
husband of Harriet Townshend. This renewed possession «f 
an English seat, after a century and a half had been spent fy 
the family in Virginia, was not, however, destined to be of 
long duration. After Sir Grey’s death in 1852 it was sold, ard 
the new owner made very destructive Victorian changes, 
such as plate glass windows throughout. But again the wheel 
of fortune turned, and Sir Grey, present and eleventh baronet, 
found himself, by the devise of bis cousin, Mr. Frederick 
Townshend, owner of Honingto nin 1905. This inheritance 
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came at a time when even a large number of acres did not up his residence in the charming abode that a Parker built 
necessarily make their possessor a rich man, and Sir Grey,a and a Townshend decorated, and which he is zealously seeking 
bachelor when he succeeded, let the Hall, and himself lived at to sustain as a well preserved and beautifully environed ex- 
Now, however, as a family man, he has taken ample of a choice architectural era. H. Avray TIppinc. 


WELSH COBS AND PONIES 


{Horse breeding questions never demanded more serious attention than they do to-day. Our breeding stocks have been 
seriously depleted, and those who bred light horses on a comparatively large scale are restricting activity. More serious still, 
the small breeder is finding heavy costs, uncertain outlook and unprofitable returns combine to make his hobby—for it is 
usually that—one which cannot be indulged in. We believe that there never was a moment in the history of horse breeding 
when there was more need for the encouragement and improvement of our native pony breeds. ‘They are the foundation 
stock for their larger brethren ; they can be kept, fostered and improved at little cost. When more normal times come they 
will provide material from which to restore depleted stocks. Welsh and New Forest ponies have zealous, far-sighed folk watch- 
ing over their interests. Fell and Highland ponies have a measure of watchful care. We wish the same thing could be said of 
the ponies of Exmoor and Dartmoor. With a few notable exceptions among the larger owners, little is done for them.—Ep.] 





OTHING is' more 

evident to the student 

of horseflesh than the 

change of type in late 

years in many of our 

breeds. Whether this is always 
to the good is rather a matter of 
opinion, Nevertheless, change 
of type can generally be traced to 
one of two fairly sound reasons. 
Either a type, in local opinion, is 
getting inbred and degenerat- 
ing, or (more usually) fashion 
changes, and with it the horse. 
A good example is a type 


which has nearly vanished—’ 


the Welsh cob. Fifty or even 
thirty years ago this was quite 
a different animal from its 
present-day successor. The old 
Welsh cob, a twenty year old 
survivor of which I remember 
in my youth, was a thick set, 
stocky-looking animal of r4h., 
with a good riding shoulder and 
aa Arab type of head. It was 
rither common behind, but 
otherwise was distinctly a riding 
cob, and was regularly ridden 
t> harriers. At that period 
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WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES ON THE HILL ABOVE LLANBEDR. 





THE SHOW-RING TYPE OF WELSH PONY. 
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Welsh farmers still rode to market, and 
many, instead of few, to hounds. 
Nowadays the Welsh cob, at any 
rate, of Northern Wales, is pronouncedly 
ahackney type. The Northern Welshman 
is no horseman, so far as riding is con- 
cerned, but he is a judge of horseflesh, 
nevertheless. As a harness animal the 
modern Welsh cob is good and, although 
it is a hill country, they breed excellent 
cart horses of Shire type in the northern 
counties of Wales, even in mountainous 
In South Wales one may still 
see a cob useful from a riding point of 
particularly, perhaps, in 
Glamorganshire, though even here the 
type seems to be changing. Again, in 
Cardiganshire immediate counties 
infrequently rather 
‘carty ’’? cob with a certain amount of 
“feather.” In some quarters this is 
regarded as the real old Welsh cob, and 


parts. 


view, more 


and 


one not sees a 


one or two fine examples of the type 
were seen competing for the Prince of 
Wales’ special prize at the Royal Show 
Nevertheless, this 
cob as I remember it 


in 1913 (see Fig. 5). 
the Welsh 


(see Fig. 3). 


is not 


It isa thousand pities that the old 
all- 
with a 


breed has died out, for it was an 


round useful type. Crossed 
thoroughbred it made a useful provincial 
hunter, a good infantry officer’s cob, and 
sometimes a polo pony of the best. There 
is, in these days, an extraordinary preju- 
dice in favour of big horses for hunting 
and quite 
ignores the old saying that “‘ an ounce 
* and 


military purposes, which 
of blood is worth a pound of bone,’ 
the 


think) Dick Christian, “ 


equally well known saying of (I 
I wouldn’t have 
‘em no bigger than 15.3. Thoroughbred 


horses make the best hunters—I never 
heard of a great thing yet, but it were 
done by a thoroughbred ’oss.’’ Whyte 
Melville held the same creed, but adds 
“though undoubtedly the best, I cannot 


affirm they are always the pleasantest 
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Sketched about 1879. 


ROADSTER 


Becoming very rare. 


TYPE. 
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OLD FASHIONED TYPE WELSH COB. 
Property of the late Dr. James Edwards. 


mounts.” I would add this is the 


fault of the breaking, not of the 
horse. 

Our mountain and moorland 
ponies are of a value which few 


“ Little bits of things, 
no use for anything,” says the scoffer. 
All the same, without them we should 
before long be producing hothouse 
plants, not horses! ‘ Blood ”’ goes 
for a great deal, but too much blood 
may mean loss of hardiness, 7.e., 
inability to rough it and to stand 
climatic changes, want of staying 
power, etc. The real Welsh mountain 
pony lives on snow and slate shale 
according to a Midland friend! He 
is usually about 12h. 2ins., with 
a goose rump, a moderate 
shoulder, good sound legs, an 
Arab type of head, and any 
colour you please. The so- 
called pure bred Welsh pony 
as seen in the show ring, 15 
often a roan or grey with a 
Arab head, fairly good shou! 
goose rump, and 
decided hackney action. 1 
fact, the hackney type is no 
decidedly strong (see Fig. 2 
but a very little will alter tl 
type, as is shown by Fig. ¢ 
which is a three year filly by 
polo sire out of a Welsh moun 
tain pony. There has been a 
increase of a hand in the firs 


cross. 


people realise. 


ders, a 


' 


These few notes will i 
dicate, perhaps, how typ 
change, partly in the interest; 
of utility, more often throug : 
the dictates of fashion. Doub'- 
less the intentions are goo 
but it is to be regretted whei 
parent stock is too much in- 
terfered with. However muc} 
ponies and cobs may improve 31 
appearance, and even in utility, 
excess Of interference is apt 10 
mean loss of hardiness, which 1s 
the saving grace and_ the 
paramount importance of our 
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mountain, moorland and forest 
breeds to British horse breeders, 

I might add that subse- 
quent experience of the remount 
service has not in any way 
altered my opinions — indeed, 
rather confirmed them. Ponies 
and cobs, if not too pure 
thoroughbred, stood climatic 
conditions and exposure and 
short rations remarkably well, 
and were certainly most useful. 
On the other hand, the big blood 
hunter type and the heavy big 
Shire horses did not, though, 
curiously enough, the latter did 
well in hot countries. But I 
think it is generally acknow- 
ledged that they were rather a 
failure in Flanders mud. 

The ugly but ever useful 
Yankee, I am afraid, carried off 
‘the honours of war,” as a 
whole. Though he was not quite 
an ideal type in looks, he was so 
in both temperament and hardi- 
ness. But for officers’ cobs, pack 
ponies, etc., the British animals 
were unsurpassed, as were also 
English cavalry horses, though, 
I think personally, want of con- 
dition, owing to quick horse 
wastage, was partially responsi- 
ble for the latter’s apparent lack 
of ability toroughit. ANISEED. A 
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POLO PONY—WELSH PONY CROSS. 





THE GAINFORD 


Rk. GEORGE HARRISON, who has occupied Gainford 
since 1896, is a noted breeder of livestock. Before 
becoming Lord Barnard’s tenant at Gainford he had 
already attained renown in the show-ring. He may 
also have been said to have been bred with the 

instinct for a good animal in his blood. He had known the 
place from childhood, as his grandfather and uncle had lived 
on the Hartforth farm when Colonel Cradock had his well known 
herd there. The famous bull Gainford 2044 was bred at 
Hartforth. At Underpark and Lealholm Mr. Harrison went 
in for several breeds, shorthorns, Cleveland Bays and Leicester 
sheep. This place had been a farm for pedigree stock since 
the year 1832. Among his early possessions was the cow 
Warfare and the bull Royal Ury, great winners in the ’nineties 
of last century. In selecting Gainford as his residence he chose 
well. It will not be forgotten that the early name of the short- 
horn was the Teeswater or Durham, and Gainford Hall is an old 
and striking-looking mansion in the county of Durham. Most 
railway passengers have seen it as they travel from Darlington 
to Barnard Castle—an ivy-clad, many-gabled building that had 
been started on a very ambitious scale during the reign 
of the last of the Stuart kings. The ancient stone dove-cot was 
probably built at the same time. Gainford had previously 
been famed for its shorthorns. Early in the nineteenth century 
it was the home of Mr. William Raine, a contemporary of the 
Collings who founded the breed, who kept a very fine herd, 
and later another shorthorn breeder, Mr. David Nesham, had 
it, so that the place is redolent of shorthorn lore. There is 
an amusing reference to one of Raine’s best known bulls, 
Magnum Bonum, in “ Saddle and Sirloin.” ‘‘ The Druid,” 
referring to Mr. Wetherell, the ‘‘ Nestor ’’ of shorthorn breeders, 
says that he never favoured large size. As an awful example 
he was in the habit of referring to. Raine’s Magnum Bonum, 
“as big as the Great Eastern!” David Nesham, who took 
over Raine’s herd, was also a famous shorthorn breeder. His 
father purchased Lot 1, the cow Cherry by Favourite out of 
Old Cherry, for eighty-three guineas at Charles Colling’s Ketton 
sale in 1910. The Cherry family was long famous in the Nesham 
herds. David Nesham dispersed his herd in 1871, his highest price 
being a hundred and forty guineas, a price markedly in contrast 
with the huge sums paid for shorthorns since the war. The late 
John Thornton, who will always be remembered as the greatest of 
shorthorn auctioneers, used to say that shorthorns had a 
marked tendency to come back to the places at which they 
had originally been bred. This has been exemplified in the 
case of Gainford Hall. 


SHORTHORNS 


Before coming to Gainford in 1890 Mr. Harrison had taken 
a step that helped immensely to bring his herd to the front. 
This was his journey to Aberdeenshire, where he bought the 
cow Warfare and the bull Royal Ury. Warfare carried off 127 
prizes, including four at the Royal and two at the Highland 
Shows. The bull, too, had a very brilliant career. Mr. Harrison 
after that never looked back, but has gone triumphantly on 
from one success to another. Years ago he had completed the 
second thousand of prizes. He has been particularly successful 
with family groups, particularly with that of the bull Ruler 
and three of his progeny. There are very few herds that have 
kept so long and so well to the front. Mr. Harrison has a homely 
saying that it is easy to get to the front but difficult to keep 
there. Often a man of wealth and no experience pays a huge 
price for some famous bull or cow, only to discover that he has 
bought a squeezed orange. But if he could breed, as well as 
buy, the biggest price he gave would yield its due return. The 
herd at Gainford now contains more than one hundred head 
of the choicest and most fashionable breeding. ‘The chief stud 
bull is Ruler. He has been out for a long time and won second 
at the Royal last year and also the first and Champion at 
several other shows. The cows in our illustrations show his 
merit as a sire, and Ruler Nonsuch, already a first prize winner, 
is his son. The three young bulls come from the best Scottish 
blood. Count Broadhooks was bought in Aberdeenshire at a 
very high price this year. Gainford Premier, a beautifully 
built bull, is home bred. The yearling bull, Mercedes, whose 
good looks will commend him to everybody, was bred by Mr. 
J. H. Topping of Musgrave Hall, the noted Cumberland breeder. 
The three heifers were all bred at Gainford; the biggest of 
the three, Gainford Marigold 1V, was champion at the County 
Shows last year. Gainford Fairy. Queen is a sweet heifer, 
and Gainford Broadhooks III is a fine representative of a very 
famous tribe. 

Mr. Harrison has had an extraordinarily successful year 
with his livestock, which comprises, be it understood, many 
sheep and horses as well as cattle. Early in the year he 
produced a champion at Penrith in Gainford Nonsuch, which 
he sold for seventeen hundred guineas. At York, in March, 
he won the reserve and championship for a bull calved in 1919 
At the Royal Show at Darlington he carried away many highly 
important prizes, a first for the best bull and three of his produce, 
the victor being Ruler and Gainford Marigold, Gainford Broad- 
hooks and Gainford Fairy Queen. With Count Broadhooks he 
took the Shorthorn Society prize for bulls calved in 1919, open 
to the County of Durham. At the Northumberland Show 
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THE STOCK BULL, RULER. 
First at the Royal and First at the Northumberland Show 


YEARLING BULL MEKCEDES. GAINFORD PREMIER. 


COUNT BROADHOOKS, GAINFORD FAIRY QUEEN. 
First at the Royal and at the Northumberland Show. 


G. H. Parsons. GAINFORD MARIGOLD. YEARLING HEIFER BROADHOOKS III. Copyright. 
First in her class at the Northumberland Show First at the Northumberland Show. 
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Ruler. distinguished himself. as an aged bull, Count Broadhooks 
was given first as a bull calf, and:a corresponding honour was paid 
to Gainford Pauline, and, as usual, the group of shorthorns bred 
by the exhibitor was placed first. These are only a few items 
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from a most excellent record. We have said nothing of Mr. 
Harrison’s Leicester sheep, which have also gained many first 
prizes, and nothing of his cheese, which also has had its excellence 
recognised. 


THE FIDDLER 


A fiddler comes tae oor wee toon 
Three times in ivery year, 

And hauf the folk get croodin’ roon’, 
His bonnie tunes tae hear. 


But me, I aye keep gey far ben, 
Ma ain wee hoose at hame, 
Pretendin’ that I didna ken 


When “ hirplin’ Geordie ’ 


came. 


For von wee buddy’s fiddle sings 
Songs 0’ an unco kin’, 

That gars me min’ ower mony things 
I dinna want tae min’. 


A. O. 


MODERN SPANISH ART AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


By CHARLES 


HE best word: to describe the general effect of the 

modern section of the Spanish Exhibition at Burlington 

House is “ vitality.”, ‘This not only marks the pre- 

vailing character but avoids, comparisons that would 

be fair neither to our visitors nor ourselves. So far 
as technical merits are concerned, truth to Nature, grace of 
_ design, accurate drawing and harmonious colour, it is probable 
that the Academy itself could put up as good an exhibition, 
but where the Spaniards win “ hands down ” is in exuberance 
of life. The coldly critical eye might find many faults in detail, 
but in the end one would be forced to admit that nearly all such 
faults were due to excess rather than defect of impulse. ‘There 
is not, so to speak, an ounce of mere calculation in the whole 
show. For better or worse everything is done with conviction, 
and even where the methods might be questioned the impulse 
carries them off. To take only one example, it is extremely 
doubtful if we have a painter in England who could fill a large 
canvas with the joyful ease with which Gonzalo Bilbao of Seville 
has filled his in “‘ The Cigar Makers.” 

One has only to cast an eye back over the Spanish Old Masters 
and round over the larger field of Spanish art, literature and 
music, as we know it in this country, to recognise that this vitality 
or gusto, or whatever you like to call it, is the supreme gift 
of the race. Spanish art may be realistic, but it is never cold- 
bloodedly realistic. There is nothing in Spanish literature 
which corresponds to the scientific realism of Zola. From 

‘* Ton Quixote ” down to the works of Vicente Blasco Ibariez— 
to name the modern Spanish writer best known in England— 
you have the same impression of whole-hearted enjoyment 
of the facts of life. The conclusions drawn from the facts 
may be optimistic or pessimistic, but there is no mistaking the 
enthusiasm with which the facts themselves are painted or 
described. Lately we had an opportunity of seeing “ The 
Three-cornered Hat ” in the Russian Ballet version ;, but the 
ballet, amusing as it was, gave no idea of the intense enjoyment 
of life conveyed by the original novel, “ El Sombrero de Tres 
Picos,” by D. Pedro A. de Alarcon ; and those who have read 
“Tierra Baja” in the Spanish version from a Catalan original 
by the late José Echegaray, will recognise that the Sicilian 
Players owed part of their extraordinary success to.the plays 
at their disposal. If we turn to the less realistic forms of art— 
to the playing of Casals, the compositions of Albeniz and Grana- 
dos, and the Spanish dancing which has delighted London 
from time to time, we find exactly the same quality : an intensity 
of life which ‘creates its own rhythms and forms to the disregard 
of conventional standards. 

Though we have enjoyed and responded to it in all these 
directions, it is only lately that we have begun to recognise the 
special Spanish contribution to modern art. One way of putting 
it would be to say that we have had design from Italy, form from 
France, and colour from Russia, and that we have more or 
less acknowledged these influences; but it is from Spain in 
praticular that we get the sheer vitality without which design, 
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form and colour would be merely academic considerations. 
In painting, the debt to Spain can be stated even more explicitly. 
It is true that the French painter Manet was, on the whole, 
the most profound single influence upon modern painting, 
but Manet himself derived a great part of his particular message 
from Velazquez and Goya. Modern painting, in fact, in the 
special sense of letting the thing stand forth in tones of the brush, 
apart from all the other expedients of representation, may 
almost be said to have been invented in Spain. Even in the 
further adventures of the art among the “ isms ” it is doubtful 
if there has been a more stimulating influence than that of the 
versatile genius, Pablo Picasso. 

The visitor to Burlington House, however, is not exposed 
to any of these perplexities. In looking round the exhibition 
it will be well for the moment to ignore not only modern 
theories of truth in the abstract but conventional standards 
of picture-making, and to look at everything from the point of 
view of sheer painting. ‘‘ Comments with the brush upon 
native life and character” would be a fair description of the 
whole. There can be no question of the force and piquancy 
of the comments. Not that the more abstract virtues of art 
are lacking ; it would be difficult, for example, to find modern 
landscapes better designed than the four noble gardens by 
Santiago Rusinol in Gallery VII; and the three decorative 
paintings, ‘“‘ Valentia Poem,” “‘'Tea Rose” and “ Twilight,” 
by José Pinazo Martinez, in Gallery VIII, should satisfy the 
craving for colour for its own sake ; but that the special note 
of the exhibition is the direct expression of life with the brush. 
Even at the time—the early nineteenth century—when Spanish 
painting was least characteristic and most under French influence 
there were hints of the native genius ; and portraits like “‘ Portrait 
of Himself,” by Leonardo Alenza y Nieto, “ Portrait,” by 
Antonio Maria Esquivel, ‘“'The Cobbler,” by Francisco 
Domingo Marques, “ Portrait of the Duke del Infantado,” 
by Vicente Lopez Portana, and “ Sr. D. Pedro J. de Zulueta,” 
by Federico Madrazo, have a “body” that you would not 
find in many contemporary works on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. 

Coming down to the immediate present, Ignacio Zuluaga, 
Joaquin Sorolla and Hermen Anglada y Camarasa would 
probably be regarded by common consent as the greatest living 
Spanish painters. The last, unfortunately, is not represented 
at Burlington House, though there are several works—notably 
“The Idols,” by Vazquez Diaz, and ‘“‘ Cafe Concert,” by 
Urgell Carreras-—that seem to suggest his influence as a colourist. 
The three examples by Zuluaga—‘ A Basque Countryman,” 
“* Miss Malinowska ” and “ Portrait of Miss Souty ’—do not 
show him at his full powers as a decorative designer, but they 
make up.in intensity of expression for what they lack in boldness 
of pattern. Sorolla, on the other hand, could hardly be better 
represented than by “ Leaving the Bath ”—a woman carrying 
a youngster up from the sea. Painters will probably consider 
this the best picture in the modern part of the exhibition. It 
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has all the qualities one expects from Sorolla: lightness of 
key, breadth and fluency of handling, and iridescent colour ; 
but, above all, a gaiety and conception of feeling which will go 
straight to the heart of the least technical observer. 

Sorolla and Zuluaga, coming respectively from Valencia 
and Guipuzcoa, may be said to typify the two main inspirations 
of modern Spanish painting: the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Bay of Biscay and the aspects of human life determined by them. 
The present writer’s personal acquaintance with Spain is limited 
to a memorable holiday, spent mainly in the North, about twelve 
years ago; but he believes that in going round the exhibition 
it would be possible for him to refer most of the painters to their 
origins, at any rate, in the broad division of North and South. 
Pictures like “ The Cigar Makers,” by Gonzalo Bilbao ; ‘‘ Golden 
Morn,” by Enrique Igual; ‘“ Pilgrimage to the Rocio,” by 
Hernandez Najera; “ Pilarcita,” by Lopez Mezquita; and 
“The Idols,” by Vazquez Diaz, tell their own story of the sun, 
though the sun itself may not be visible in all of them. As the 
names in the catalogue seem to indicate, there is a considerable 
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“ Offering from the Levant to Spain,” though his group of 
‘* Rustics ” carries finely through the doorways of the successive 
rooms. ‘Then there is Ramon de Zubiaurre, whose decorative 
“ Portrait of My Wife,” in what is called the “Gem ” Room, 
suggests a painter who might well have been more fully repre- 
sented. Other pictures that seem to represent similar aims 
are ‘‘ Biscayan Fishermen,” by Alberto Arrue ; ‘‘ Offering to 
Cristo de Candas,” a group of peasants in a landscape, by 
Nicanor Pinole y Rodriguez; and ‘“ Changing Turn,” by 
Elias Salaverria. In all these pictures there is a bid for decora- 
tive—and in some cases symbolical—design without losing 
the grip upon character which is common to all Spanish art. 
Speaking generally, the men of the North would appear to be 
more definitely draughtsmen than the men of the South ; and 
it may not be fantastic to say that “ Changing Turn,” which 
represents, apparently, a mining scene, suggests one reason : 
the presence of iron in their soil. 

Among the landscapes attention may be called to the 
works of the late Aureliano de Beruete, the famous critic, to 
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LEAVING THE BATH. 
Joaquin Sorolla. 


infusion ot Basque blood in modern Spanish art, with a resulting 
toughness of quality and insistence upon hard-bitten character 
which is to me one of its most interesting developments. It 
is in the works of the Basque painters that you seem to get 
down to that primitive strain, corresponding to our Celtic, 
which may be called Iberian. As expressed in painting it 
seems to involve not only character but symbolical design : 
an effort to make the picture say more than the facts represented 
which recalls our own Pre-Raphaelites. 

Of this remarkable tendency ‘Gustavo de Maeztu, of whose 
works we had recently a considerable exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, is a typical exponent. As regards execution many 
faults might be found in his work, but nobody could ignore 
the super-national inspiration behind it, or the genuine instinct 
for a monumental gravity in drawing and design. He is best 
represented at Burlington House by a drawing, the triptych, 


whom and his scholarly son, Sr. D. Aureliano de Beruete y Moret, 
we owe most of our trustworthy information about the Spanish 
Old Masters. “The High Road to Zamarramala,” by Aurelio 
Garcia Lesmes, is*a landscape that will be recognised as typical 
by anybody who has been in Central Spain. In architectural 
landscape no living Spanish painter takes a higher place than 
Francisco Sancha, who may almost be claimed as a Londoner. 
His decorations to the old Spanish Club in Wells Street will 
not be readily forgotten, and “ A Castilian Village ” is an excellent 
example of his art at Burlington House. Finally, a long list 
could be made of the single figure studies, whether portraits 
or ‘‘ types,” intensely realised upon the walls. ‘“ Portrait of 
a Bullfighter,” by Conde de Aguiar; ‘“ Portrait of Mme. 
Genoveva Vix, by Manuel Benedito; “ The Camellia,” by 
Julio Moises ; and “ Pilarcita,” by Jose M. Lopez Mezquita, 
are only a few among them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“WHERE DO FISH COME 


To THE EDITOR. 


FROM?” 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. L. F. Easterbrook’s 
letter, it is quite easy to say by what means 
fish are carried to isolated ponds, just as easy 
as in the case of water plants or pond-loving 
mollusca. On the other hand, which of the 
special means was used in any given case 
is generally so difficult that no one has practi- 
cally attempted to solve the matter without 
regular and prolonged observation on a given 
pond. 
I have found fish only in _ isolated 
ponds which I have known personally to be 
frequented by ducks. There are three known 
ways by which they are carried from water to 
water (1): As spawn or very young fish on or 
imong wet plants borne by ducks or other 
yaterfowl on their backs or entangled between 
‘heir legs or round their necks, (2) by spawn 
ticking to the feathers or feet of fowl, or 
3) by the fowl voiding still living spawn after 

has been passed their whole alimentary 
ystem, when the birds have been gorged to 
epletion. By these three known ways fish 
ave reached strictly isolated w aters ; but which 
as been the particular way in a given case has 
lways, in the instances I have known, been 
roblematical. It is easy enough to say that 
ges or youthful fish, and fresh-water mollusca 
r their eggs, and plants or their seeds are 
irried by birds every season, for by analysing 
1e fauna and flora of isolated ponds year after 
ear this may be simply proved, but to say 
re exact means is beyond the keenest worker 
nless he stumbles on the facts he wants by 
ccident. This I have rarely done, for most 
ater-loving birds move in the twilight or 
uring the night.—E. ApRIAN WoopRUFFE- 
EACOCK. 





FARMING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
To THE Epiror. 

tR,—I have a certain amount of capital and 
some knowledge of farming and have serious 
thoughts of trying my luck as a farmer in New 
South Wales. Naturally, I am anxious to 
get as accurate information as possible as to the 
capital necessary, the amount of running 
expenses and the prospects of profit. Can you 
help me? I shall be exceedingly grateful for 
any information you can give me on the subject. 
—-Ex-OFFICER. 

[We have made some enquiries on the 
subject and have sent our correspondent’s 
letter to Mr. M. F. Maclean, who has a wide 
knowledge and experience of farming in New 
South Wales. He has:kindly gone into the 
question in some detail and writes as follows : 
“Assuming that the right class of country has 
been found, with the necessary improvements 
on it in the shape of dwelling, fences and water, 
the ideal property would be about 3,000 to 





rank Wakefield. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE PLAYS LAWN TENNIS IN 


5,000 acres, capable of carrying a flock of, say, 
2,500 grown sheep. This class of property 
could be purchased for about £5 to £6 per acre. 
The tenure is generally ‘freehold’ and the 
balance ‘conditional purchase’ or ‘ con- 


ditional lease,’ which may be converted to 
freehold at any time, subject to compliance 
with certain conditions set forth in the Crown 
Lands Acts. C.P. or C.L. country is as 
valuable to the owner as freehold, with the 
added attraction of being less heavily 
taxed. 


The running expenses of a property of this 
size would not be heavy ;_ three men should 
be capable of attending to all that is necessary, 
with the exception of lamb-marking and 
shearing time, when extra casual labour can 
always be easily secured. Living expenses are 
light : on an average not more than £1 per 
head per week. Plant necessary for the working 
of the property is usually sold with it, and a 
reasonable bargain can always be struck ; 
allowing for vehicles, working horses and cows— 
the latter form a valuable by-product for the 
owner, as calves are now valued at the rate of 
£1 per month up to nine months, 7.e,. a two 
months’ calf is worth £2, three months £3 and so 
on—the sum of {£500 to cover all requirements. 
Rates due to the Shire Councils (Municipal 
Rates) are not heavy, and £100 per year would 
cover them. The expenses of the first year would, 
of course, be the heaviest, as, naturally, outlay 
is involved before any return can be realised, 
but they will not recur. As to what the return 
should be, the following list should prove 
accurate for estimates: Grown sheep, three 
years old and upwards, 35s. per head ; younger 
ewes, about 5s. per head more ___ light horses, 
from £10; spring cart horses, £15 to £20; 
draught horses, from £20 upwards, according 


to their age and whether they have been 
‘broken in.’ A property of 3,000 acres should 
carry, in addition to horses and cattle, about 


2,500 sheep. Five per cent. per annum should 
be deducted for losses due to lambing and other 
causes. This should be a safe estimate of 
loss on a small, well improved and carefully 
managed property. The following is a rough 
estimate of gross income and expenditure on a 
property of 3,000 acres : 


EXPENDITURE. 


Stock. vs 

2,500 ewes at 35s. perhead .. 4,375 

2 per cent. flock rams, 50 at 
4 guineas... ae ie 210 

20 head cows (some _ for 
milkers) at £15 per head 300 

6 light saddle horses at {£10 
per head . a 60 

2 draught horses at fe 22 IOs. 
per head . im 45 
£.4,990 


GOOD COMPANY. 


(0% 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Shearing 2,375 sheep at 1s. 

per head. (This would 

include cost of woolpacks. 

Allow 25 to 1,000 sheep). 119 
Wages 400 
Living account 200 
R pairs to plant and fences 100 
Sundries 150 

£969 
Gross INCOME. 
Estimate. a 
2,500 ewes less 5 per cent. (for 
death due to lambing 
and natural causes), 


2,375 which should cut 

8lb. of wool per head 

19,000lb. wool at 1s. 3d. 

per Ib. (would probably 

now be 3d. perlb. more) — 1,187 
(The official returns 

for 1918-1919, estimated 

the value of the wool 

clip to grower in N.S.W. 


at 1s. 3d. per Ib.) 
50 rams cutting 12lb. of 
wool at 1. 3d. per Ib. .. 37 
75 per cent. lambs (a safe 
estimate). 1,781 lambs 
at 25s. per head at five 
months old ; 2,226 
15 calves at five months 
old at £5 per head .. 75 
4.35525 


It would, of course, be impossible to run out 
a balance sheet showing net income; the 
personal equation is one important factor ; 
seasons also would have to be allowed for ; 


and the capacity to make good purchases of 


land, stock, plant at the outset. Income 
tax—a vital tax in these days—is at present 
not heavy in New South Wales. The rate 
of tax for income derived from property is 


4.88d. on a taxable income of £1. This holds 
good up to about £6,500, on which the average 


rate is about 5s. 7d. in the £.’’—Eb.] 
THE RELAXATIONS OF <A PRIME 
MINISTER. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—You may be interested to see these two 


photographs of the Prime Minister taken at 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s house. In one he is playing 
lawn tennis himself. In the other he is resting 
afterwards in very good tennis company. On 
his right is Mr. Gerald Patterson, the Australian 
player, who last year lost the Championship 
to Mr. Tilden, the American. On his left is 
Hierons, who formerly; held the professional 
Championship .—Z. 
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BLOSSOMING IN NOVEMBER. 
To THE EpITor. 


MAY 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of an early 
blossom of May or Syrian thorn. The tree 
is now in full bloom in the garden of the Rev. 





A SYRIAN THORN IN BLOSSOM. 


Smith Masters, Vicar of South Banbury. It 
usually flowers in April, and this year is much 
in advance of its usual time.—W. R. SANsBuRY. 

A FRIENDSHIP WITH A 


To THE Eprror. 


GULL. 


Sir,—In case it should be of sufficient interest 
to you to insert in CountrY Lire, I am sending 
photographs of a tame gull, the black-headed 
Larus ridibundus. This kind breeds every 
year in a tarn not far from here, and I used 
before the war to pick up a few young ones 
and bring them up tame in my garden, but 
in the autumn they always flew away and never 
returned again till I had the one of which I 
enclose photographs. This one I brought 
back when young in 1912, together with two 
or three others. ‘This one became much the 
tamest and stayed on later in the autumn than 
the others. I enclose a photograph of it in 1912. 
‘To my surprise and joy he suddenly turned 
up again in the spring of the following year, 
and continued coming at intervals, though 
not very often between April and June, after 
that more regularly untii October, when he 
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disappeared for the winter, but returned again 
the fellowing April or May, and has done so 
every year since. In the stress of war-time, 
especially in 1917 and 1918, we had so few 
scraps to give him that he came only at rather 
long intervals, and I was so afraid he would 
be disgusted with us and leave us altogether. 
But he has remained faithful, and came a 
great deal in the autumn of 1919. Once or twice 
another gull has come too, and he was furious 
and drove it away with shrieks and screams. 
Once last year two young gulls appeared with 
him ; whether they were his or not I could 
not make out. He seemed much bored with 
them, but did not drive them off like he did 
the other old gull; and as they were shy and 
would not come very near, we were unable 
to give them much food. This year he did 
not appear until June. I was afraid something 
had happened to him, and great were our re- 
joicings when he did at last appear. He came 
very regularly almost every day in July, August, 
September and the first half of October. 
I enclose a photograph taken this autumn also. 
The curious thing about him is that when he 
returns after several months’ absence he is 
ust as tame as when he left us, and suddenly 
appears at the kitchen door asking for food. 
What he hates is being photographed, and so 
it has been quite difficult to get the pictures en- 
closed. As a rule, the moment he sees the 
camera, away he goes.—M. LEyBorNE PoPpHAM. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SUSSEX. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A letter on Sussex Superstitions moves 
me to write this letter, in case you may think 
it worth printing. We had a nurse who, 
when we were troubled with a wart on a 
finger, used to find a black snail, rub the 
wart with the snail, and then fix the poor thing 
on a thorn. As the snail died and withered 
away so would the wart disappear. We had 
a calf taken ill. The man in charge of it cut 
a length of ‘‘ withy ” which he measured along 
the calf’s back from nose to the end of the tail, 
cutting off that part of the withy that was left 
over beyond the end of the tail. This withy 
he put ‘‘ up the flue” in the kitchen chimney. 
As the withy shrivelled the calf would get well. 
But the withy must not be allowed to touch 
the ground. Unfortunately the calf died. But 
he was not to be defeated, and he told me that 
on examining the withy he had found that it 
had not shrivelled at all. Bee superstitions 
seem to be the same everywhere. A keeper 
used to carry a small potato in his pocket to 
keep off rheumatism, and he often showed 
me that it had turned quite black and hard. 
“And that was the rheumatiz that had gone 
into it.”” The same gamekeeper’s old mother 
was dying. Her breathing was laboured and 
difficult. One morning, on my asking him how 
she was, he said: ‘* Well, you see, sir, her 
breath was that bad that it was a pity to see 
her. But I just pulled the pillow from under 
her head, and she went off beautiful ! ”°— 
SALOPIAN 


1920. ‘“‘STILL GOING 
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OLD PILGRIMS’ 
To THE EDITOR. 


AN INN. 


Sir,—In the town of Winchcombe there ar 
curious relics of the past at the George o 
Pilgrims’ Inn. In Anglo-Saxon times it wa 
the chief city of Mercia, and had a Royal palacx 
and a mitred Benedictine abbey founded by 
Kenulph, King of Mercia. Another great abbey 
was founded by Richard Plantagenet at Hayles 
about two miles from Winchcombe, in thx 
reign of King John. Each of these abbeys hac 
its shrine, but that of Hayles was considerec 
to be of special sanctity, and thousands o 
pilgrims flocked there from all parts of the 
country. The George Inn was the pilgrims 
lodging ; the gallery of black oak seen in the 
upper part of the illustration is still called the 
Pilgrims’ Gallery and leads to small rooms 
which were occupied by them. Underneath 
the gallery is a very large stone bath, from 
four to five feet high, which tradition says was 
used by the pilgrims and had formerly steps 





THE PILGRIMS’ BATH AT WINCHCOMBE. 


into and out of it: this is perhaps a unique 
relic. On the spandrels of the archway leading 
into the courtyard are the initials of Richard 
Kyderminster, one of Winchcombe’s most 
famous abbots in the reign of Henry VII. 
From Winchcombe to Hayles the pilgrims 
passed by a paved way over the hill, and this 
is also in existence and is the shortest route 
for pedestrians; but all that is left of the 
stately monastery of Hayles is the old cloister- 
garth—a meadow plot enclosed by ruined 
walls —A. A. TEMPLE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


PRIVATE NEGOTIATOR’S CHANCE 


ARTLY as a result of the uncertainty 
occasioned by the recent labour troubles 
it happens now that the number of 
auctions arranged for the remaining 
weeks of this year is far below the 
average, and that a good many would-be 
vendors have either to wait until the new year 
x negotiate sales in private. The delay is 
nconvenient in some cases, and there is no 
reason to doubt the bona fides of the statement 
ade, as regards some estates, that “‘a low 
rice would be taken to ensure a quick sale.” 
‘his is the buyer’s opportunity and he may 
egitimately take advantage of it. 
AN ANCIENT BOWLING GREEN. 
\ MONG the notable landed properties to 
come under the hammer early next year 
s Heythrop, 5,400 acres, four miles from 
Shipping Norton. Captain Robert Bingham 
3rassey has placed it in the hands of Messrs. 
<night, Frank and Rutley for disposal. The 
nansion, in the Italian style, stands in a park of 
oo acres, and there are various uncommon 
eatures, such as a bowling green, where for 
hree centuries the game has been played, and 
in archery ground. The estate is the centre 
of the Heythrop Hunt, and there are 500 acres 
of well placed woodlands which,ensure plenty 
f good shooting. 


GLENCARRON DEER FOREST. 


NEXT Tuesday, at Hanover Square, Glen- 
+‘ carron Deer Forest, Lord Wimborne’s 
Ross-shire estate of 15,160 acres, with the 
Lodge, will be submitted. This property is 
surrounded by other deer forests, and has an 
abundant stock of deer. There is good grazing, 
with hills rising 2,o00ft. to 3,oooft., and the 
game bag averages thirty-five stags and twenty- 
five hinds, with plenty of other sport as well. 
Glencarron Lodge is superbly placed among 
the mountains, and there is a secondary house 
in the south-east of the forest. Fishing extends 
along about 2$ miles of the River Carron, and 
in Loch Saghmain and various streams on the 
estate, the salmon, sea trout and brown trout 
being, as a rule, very sporting fish. 

Lord Breadalbane’s-estate of over 57,000 
acres, with the “palace,” as Burns quite 
correctly called it, rising on the ‘“‘ verdant 
side” of the Tay, has been so recently and 
fully described in Country Lire_that there is 
no need _to_enlarge on it now. 

Dukinty, Elgin, 20 acres, is to be sold 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, for 
Mr. William Brown’s trustees. 


MOOR PARK. 


LORD LEVERHULME, before his departure 

for America, left instructions with Sir 
Howard Frank to proceed with the development 
of the Moor Park estate. He has decided to make 
two eighteen-hole golf courses on the easterly 
side of Moor Park Mansion, and Mr. H. B. Colt 
is to lay out these courses forthwith, and plans 
are being prepared for a.third course on the 
westerly side. ‘The surrounding land bordering 
the golt courses will be developed suitably for 
building purposes by Mr. H. '[. Mawson. It 
is Lord Leverhulme’s intention to make Moor 
Park itself into a sports club, with tennis courts, 
croquet lawns and putting greens, but a separate 
golf club house is to be erected. 

Mr. F. A. Brown has decided to sell his 
Leicestershire property, comprising New House 
Grange, Benn Hill Farm and Bassett’s Farm, 
and has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to offer them at Atherstone. The 
properties extend to 680 acres, between the 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire coalfields, and 
possess mineral possibilities. 


KNOLE PARK PRIVATELY SOLD. 


ON behalf of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 

R. C. Chester-Master’s trustees Messrs. 
Bruton, Knowles and Co. have privately sold 
the mansion and 254 acres on the Knole Park 
estate,. near Bristol. The estate, of over 
1,330 acres, came under the hammer in 
September, when most of the land changed 
hands. ‘The house has a quantity of Tudor 
work, and is distinguished by an octagonal 
tower. In the present sale are included the 
iouse, deer park and home farm. Knole 
Park occupies a fine position on the summit of 
«mn ancient British encampment conmanding 
the mouth of the Severn. A view of the house 
2ppeared in Sir Robert Atkyns’ “‘ Arcient and 
?resent State of Gloucestershire,’ published 


in 1712, and the residence, which dates 
back to the sixteenth century, has been in the 
hands of the Chester family since 1569, the 
family taking the name of Chester-Master in 
1742, when Mr. Thomas Master of the Abbey, 
Cirencester, married a niece of Thomas Chester. 
Other private sales by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles 
and Co. include two Cotswold farms of 
687 acres, which were withdrawn at the sale 
of the Sevenhampton estate, near Cheltenham ; 
and four farms near Gloucester, 489 acres, 
128 acres, 111 acres and 129 acres; a farm 
near Ross, and a residential property near 
Gloucester. The total amount realised by 
these sales is £58,130. 
SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES BOUGHT. 
GOODREST, Shinfield, near Reading, has 
again been sold by Messrs. Nicholas. 
Standing in a well timbered park, the house, 
although a good part of the William and Mary 
period still exists, must date from a much 
earlier time, as it is recorded that Charles I 
slept at the house and upon leaving informed 
his host that he had had such a good night 
that the property must in future be known as 
“Good Rest.” 

Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker notify 
the sale of Danehurst, Hordle, a freehold 
estate of 50 acres. The auction will therefore 
not take place. They have also sold Moor 
Hill, West End, Southampton, a _ freehold 
residential estate of 27 acres; Harestock 
Lodge, Littleton, near Winchester, a freehold 
residential property of 2 acres ; and freehdld 
business premises, No. 96, High Street, 
Winchester. We understand the purchasers 
are one of the joint stock banks, who purpose 
opening a branch. 

Messrs. Norfolk and Prior have privately 
sold the Kentish property known as Studley, 
Longfield. This property is a modern 
bungalow residence, with outbuildings, farmery, 
orchard and woodland, in all over 4 acres. 
The sale included the farm stock. 


£30,000 SALOP SALES. 

APPROXIMATELY £30,000 was obtained 

by Mr. Alfred Mansell (of the firm of 
Alfred Mansell and Co.) for lots on the Peaton 
estate, near Craven Arms. The property was 
first submitted as a whole, but as no offer was 
forthcoming the propery was submitted as 
lotted, viz. : Lot 1, Peaton Hall Farm, 413 acres. 
Bidding commenced at £10,000, but it was 
eventually withdrawn at £13,800. Lot 2, 
Peaton Lodge Farm, 302 acres, was also 
withdrawn at the sum of £8,500; Lot 3, 
New House Farm, 146 acres, was bought by 
Mr. S. C. Slater of Ludlow for £3,950; 
Lot 4, Hollybush Farm, 163 acres, was with- 
drawn at £2,400; and Lot 5, Peaton Rough 
Cottage, 19 acres, was sold to the tenant 
privately before the sale. Immediately after 
the conclusion of the sale the withdrawn lots, 
namely, Lots 1, 2 and 4, were sold to Mr. 
P. G. Holder of Corfton Hall, Craven Arms. 

LEONARDSLEE, SUSSEX. 

"THE advisability of specifying how much 

the timber realised, if an auctioneer 
wishes to convey an accurate idea of the result 
of a sale, is shown by a good many examples 
from week to week, and that it is a most material 
point will be evident when it is seen that for 
a Sussex farm of nearly 220 acres the price 
under: the hammer was £6,500, but that the 
buyer will have to pay an additional sum of 
£2,400 for timber. This was one of the lots 
on the Leonardslee outlying sections which 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. offered on 
behalf of Lady Loder. The sale was con- 
ducted by Mr. B. I’Anson Breach, and yielded 
rather more than £22,000, with some excellent 
lots left over for private treaty. 


PRIVATE OFFERS. 


A WEALTH of historical associations is 

purchaseable for £14,500 with the free- 
hold of 475 acres between Chippenham and 
Swindon, which Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. 
offer privately. The residence is an Anglo- 
Norman priory. Bucks’ “ View of the Abbey 
in 1732” gives an idea of the old house, and 
the firm’s footnote to a reproduction of it is 
“King Henry II was crowned here. King 
Henry III and King John often visited ; also 
visited by King Edward VII.” Here is 
historical continuity combined with a _ well 
preserved property, and another interesting 


feature is an old tithe barn. The buyer of a 
Georgian house four miles from Colchester, 
offered by the same firm, with 32 acres, will 
have the advantage of a recent expenditure of 
£3,000 by the vendor, and the price of the 
freehold is £7,500. There is another house 
in Berkshire, sixteenth century half-timbered, 
with 27 acres, for £2,600, “* having oak beams 
with small Tudor bricks between,” and an 
old barn near by which could be utilised for 
materials for a restoration scheme. 

Offers by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and 
Co. include 300 acres, conveniently situated 
for the Blackmore Vale and ‘Taunton Vale 
Hunts, witha restored and modernised Georgian 
mansion. 

Bradenstoke Abbey will be = brought to 
the hammer early next year, unless in the 
meanwhile Messrs. Nicholas succeed in selling 
it privately. ‘The magnificent stone crypt is a 
very impressive feature of this medizval 
abbey, which dates from 1142. ‘The building 
stands on the brow of a hill overlooking 
Dauntsey Vale to the Gloucestershire Hills. 
The estate extends to 470 acres, and is capable 
of further improvement to bring out the full 
charm of its antiquity. 

Approximately 20,000 acres are comprised 
in the eighteen properties in Messrs. Osborn 
and Mercer’s selection in these columns, and 
Elizabethan, Queen Anne and other old houses, 
as well as several that are of recent erection. 
The Home Counties, Midlands and West are 
well represented, and there are two or three 
places for which a low reserve is fixed in order 
to close estates. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland’s West Sussex 
seat, between Hindhead and Petersfield, known 
as Coldharbour Wood, awaits an offer through 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who will next 
month sell the old manor house and 1,308 acres 
at Ashmore, near Shaftesbury, called The 
Manor Farm, a capital sporting and agricultural 
estate belonging to Mr. Henry F. Howard. 
The auction will be held at Winchester House 
on December 14th. 

Kirkby Mal-ory Hall and 1,350 acres near 
Market Bosworth and Hinckley are coming 
under the hammer of Messrs. Mabbett and 
Edge at Leicester in March, the firm acting in 
conjunction with Mr. H. W. Whitton. ‘lhe 
owner of Kirkby Mallory may hunt five days 
a week with the Atherstone and Quorn, and 
that capital fox covert Kirby Wood is on his 
estate. 

Hilston Park, six miles from Monmouth, 
is to be sold by Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., but the date is not yet fixed. ‘The same 
may be said of Moulsford Manor, between 
Oxford and Newbury, both very fine estates, 
of ample extent, with imposing houses and 
delightfully placed, and both. sporting pro- 
perties of the best type. 


ANOTHER LONDON MART OPENED. 


With the offering of three or four properties 

of a good residential type, near Reading 
and Brentford and elsewhere, Messrs. Harrods’ 
new mart at Brompton Road was cpened on 
‘Tuesday last. ‘The list which they had originally 
prepared for the first auction in their new mart 
had been shortened by the private disposal of 
some of the lots. 


ASTOR OFFICE AND CLIFFORD’S INN. 


HERE are as many suggestions as to the 
use to which to apply the Astor Offices on 
the Embankment as there were until lately 
for housing the University of London. It is 
easier to show how admirably a building might 
do for a museum, or to suggest a site for some 
institution, than to get the necessary funds, 
in the present stringent condition of public 
finances. Meanwhile, as regards the elaborate 
structure near the Temple Station, it may be 
noted that Messrs. Thurgood, Martin and 
Eve are open to receive offers for it. 

Clifford’s Inn Hall is an eligible location 
for a good many purposes, and its auction, by 
Messrs. Edwin Fox, Burnett and Baddeley, has 
been definitely arranged for February. The 
old hall has a notable legal history, and is not 
without architectural charm. With the hall 
goes half-an-acre, a stone’s throw from Fleet 
Street. The Society of Knights Bachelors met 
for some little time in the hall. Clifford’s Inn 
Hall is immortalised in ‘‘ Bleak House.” The 
late Mr. William Willett, of ‘‘ daylight saving ” 
fame, founder of the firm of estate agents, 
bought the Inn some years ago. ARBITER, 
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THE AMESBURY COTTAGES 


N last week’s issue of CountTRY LIFE some 

particulars were given of the cottages at 

Amesbury which have been built by the Ministry 

of Agriculture and the Department of Scientific 

and Industrial Research, in order to determine 
the relative merits of various methods of construction 
under present-day conditions. It has already been 
pointed out that these methods may be grouped 
under three heads—(a) revived old methods, (b) new 
methods, (c) normal methods. ‘The cottages coming 
within the first of these three categories have 
been dealt with. There now remain the two other 
groups. 


NEW METHODS. 


Chalk Concrete.—In one of the Research cottages 
at Amesbury the possibilities of a weak concrete of 
chalk and cement in mass form between shuttering 
were explored. An illustration now given shows 
another chalk concrete cottage of blocks or slabs 
pre-cast in moulds and built on the ordinary cavity 
system. The composition of this concrete is 12 parts 
of crushed chalk to 1 of cement, and the resulting 
mixture, moulded in a ‘‘ Dri-crete’’ machine, appears 
to give a satisfactory block. The appearance of the 
cottage would be improved by a coat of rough-cast 
or plaster, and allowance was made for this in setting 
window-heads and sills. As a test for the material, 
however, no external coating other than a wash of 
lime and.sand has been applied, and so far the result 
seems excellent. 

Concrete Blocks.—Several block cottages on one 
or another patent system have been built at Ames- 
bury with varying success, but the respective merits 
and demerits of these can hardly be discussed 
here. 

Monolithic Concrete. One of the Research 
cottages has walls of monolithic concrete, floors of 
pre-cast concrete beams, ribs and slabs, and a_ roof 
with reinforced concrete trusses supporting a_ flat 
covering of ‘‘ Hy-Rib”’ and concrete. It will be 
interesting to see how the risk of condensation on the 
internal face of the walls is dealt with. That is the 
crucial test of the success of a monolithic concrete 
wall in dwelling-houses. 


NORMAL METHODS. 


Brick and Tile.—Several brick and tile cottages 
have been built on the Settlement. The pair shown 
by the accompanying illustration claims a_ place 
as the most economical design yet built. As a 
general conclusion it has been found that brick 
and tile construction sparingly schemed more than 
holds its own with any of the other forms adopted. 
The output possible by adhering solely to any one 
form is, however, considerably increased where all 
possible methods are brought into use, so that, to 
make effective progress, brick, concrete, timber, and 
maybe pisé, chalk blocks, and clay lump must all 
be carried on as they’ can be made to serve. 

Geneval.—At best a Small Holdings Settlement 
tends to have a scrappy appearance, due to the very 
natural preference of tenants for having their dwelling 
on their holding. This prevents anything approaching 


cohesive grouping. At Amesbury the bareness of the 
site and the diversity of design and material intensify 
this effect. As gardens grow up and a more 


humanised air attaches to the place there will no 
doubt, be some improvement noticeable, but at 
present the Settlement unavoidably has an appear- 
ance very much as though a cottage merchant had laid 
out samples for inspection—and that, after all, is 
nearly what has happened. is. 





In cuurse Of erection. 
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THE UNPARDONABLE OFFENCE 


ANY as the novels are which deal with the psychology 
of the poor, we could not very readily name one 
equal in power and understanding and imagination 
to “ The Outcast,” by Selma Lagerléf (Gyldenal). 
The kind of poor with which she deals are about 
the poorest on earth—little fisher crofter people who inhabit 
a rocky, desolate islands off the Norwegian coast. They are 
ignorant and semi-barbarous in many of their ways. A simple 
Christianity flourishes among them and also many gross super- 
stitions. ‘The author has used a very grisly theme for the pivot 
of her story. The plot is one that can be given away without 
spoiling the interest of the reader. 
One summer a rich Englishman and his wife were voyaging 
and pleasuring in their yacht when they happened to see a 
beautiful and attractive boy to whom they immediately took 
a great fancy. They practically bought him from his parents 
on the undertaking that they would adopt and educate him as 
their own son. Not without a pang did the ancient crofter 
fisherman and his faithful wife agree to such a bargain, but 
‘t seemed best for the boy. Yet, asthey approached the con 
ines of old age, often in that meditative half hour which comes 
before bedtime, their thoughts turned to the beautiful child 
vhom they had lost. Sometimes they thought of him with 
little blame in their hearts for never having written ; and then 
hey would be sorry for doing so and admit that the rich man 
nd his lady were probably responsible for the silence. Then 
ord came to them through the pastor that he had come back, 
1 circumstances they considered the most dreadful. 
The boy had joined one of the Arctic exploring parties 
id was covered with medals and entertained to many feasts 
a returning from a great voyage of discovery towards the 
.rctic Pole; but suddenly the sound of welcome was suc- 
eded by absolute loathing. It had come out that a party 
of sailors marooned on an island had been reduced to cannibal- 
‘sm; and there is no other crime of which a man can be guilty, 
which excites an equal abhorence. In the author’s words— 
There was one thing—he could find no other to compare with 
it—which civilised human beings could not do. Murder, adultery, 
cruelty, theft ; these they could commit. They were not above such 
things as drunkenness, rape, treason, espionage. Such things as 
these were of daily occurrence. There were, no doubt, those who 
would shrink from any such crime, but the things were done. One 
of mankind’s ancient sins there was which no longer existed in 
civilised countries—a thing too loathsome for any to contemplate. 


And that he had done. Yes, he was more to be abhorred than any 
fiend. 


Now, perhaps it may comfort and appease the reader to 
know that the boy was really innocent of the charge against 
him. He had been one of the company, but had become 
delirious from hunger and suffering before the act of cannibalism 
was committed. But the tragedy is that he did not know that 
himself. He had no memory of the period during which his 
brain was affected and consequently never thought of questioning 
those who said that he was a participant in the act of horror. 
This is all made clear at the end of the book by letters which 
one of the sailors sent home describing what had occurred. 
But exoneration came too late for the young man. His life 
was one of suspicion and torture. Unfortunately, it could not 
be kept secret. The little pastor, who was informed of the 
circumstances in which the boy was sent home to his parents, 
got excited and divulged the story in one of his sermons. He was 
not a man of evil disposition, but only a foolish preacher who did 
not foresee what effect his words would have upon his ignorant 
and superstitious congregation. Fishermen, on the whole, are an 
admirable class, but when they are bad they are very bad indeed. 
Seven wild drunken fellows came storming into the kitchen 
one night, having crossed from another island. _ For the purpose 
of mocking and torturing one who had become an object of 
general aversion they brought with them a dead snake which 
they attempted to make him eat. Among them was a brother 
of Sven Elversson. They had brought him to show them 
the way in the dark, and the boy had agreed without any great 
reluctance because his feelings were the same as theirs and he 
was being constantly sneered at on account of the relationship. 
Sven at first hung from them speechless, because to a consider- 
able extent he shared their horror. But there came a reaction— 

Something within him was whispering: ‘‘ Now, now is the time ! 
Father and mother are fighting on your side.” 


So the mischiefmakers were foiled on this occasion, but the 
trials of the young man had not ended, nor were ever to end 
uatil his death. 

The skill and interest of the book came from the way in 
which the writer takes him through one terrible trial after another, 
° ways showing the good effect it had on his fine character. He 


became dejected and depressed, looking fragile and indecisive 
to superficial observers, but increasing in spiritual strength 
and moral grandeur, as if the author had taken for a motto 
“Him who suffered most of all for the trespasses of man- 
kind.” 

Among the striking characters in the book, one of the 
finest is that of the woman evangelist, Lotta Hedman, a prophetess 
who professed to know when the Great War was to end, and that 
after it should come come a great Destruction that would lay 
waste the earth, although she believed that after the great 
Destruction there would come a millennium. In Sweden such 
words attracted much attention because these were days when 
their sons and their hired men were sent to guard the still 
precarious neutrality of their country. 


The Great Fire of London in 1666, by Walter George Bell, F.R.A.S. 
(Lane, £1 5s.) 
MR. BELL is already well known as an author who combines in 
generous measure the qualities of a careful historian and a writer of 
most engaging narrative. ‘There is, further, about him none of that 
odious false humility that expresses itself in apologetic prefaces. He 
knows he has made in this book a substantial contribution to the history 
of London, and roundly says so. For two and a half centuries the 
Great Fire has awaited an historian. It is no excessive compliment 
to say that it was well worth the waiting. The Great Fire has been 
most oddly taken for granted. An event which in four days destroyed 
almost all that was left of the ancient monastic city has been for most of 
us little more than a date in history. Mr. Bell sets that right in this 
admirable book. Going carefully over the available material—most 
of it in manuscript—and examining in the light of truth the 4\ 
sheets and tracts which, professing to describe the Fire, were, in fact, 
mainly attempts to inflame hatred of Papists, Mr. Bell has been able 
to reconstruct with surprisingly few gaps the true sequence of events 
Pepys, it will be remembered, describes many scenes in his diary 
it was he, indeed, who, hastening from his house in Seething Lane, 
was the first to apprise the Court in Whitehall of the news that ‘ des- 
mayed them all ”’—but Mr. Bell prints in an appendix a number of 
English and foreign letters which give further accounts by eve-witnesses. 
The book begins with a most graphic picture of the old city, a city of 
narrow streets and timber-framed houses massed closely together, the 
gabled silhouettes broken at a hundred points by spires and towers 
beautiful it must have been when Pepys awoke at three on Sundav 
morning, September rst, at the call of a servant who had seen a fire. 
He looked out, thought it far enough off, ‘“‘ and so went to bed again 
and to sleep.” ‘That was the last sight he was to have of medieval 
London, but with Mr. Bell’s help the reader can almost see for himself 
the aspect of the City as it showed itself that Sunday morning. And 
having seen, he will agree that, perhaps, after all, the Fire was the best 
thing that could have happened to the teeming city where'n every advan- 
tage was given to disease and pestilence. ‘The actual burning is 
described and traced and documented with much detail, but in many 
ways the part that will interest our readers most is the account of the 
rebuilding, which was carried out—though not in the three vears of 
the Monument legend !—under the provisions of the Rebui'ding Act 
of 1667 and the Additional Building Act of 1670. A great deal of 
hardship was suffered by those persons unable to afford the cost of 
rebuilding but there can be little question that, on the whole, and having 
regard to the immensity of the problem, the work was excellently done. 
Happily, Wren did not have things all his own way. If he had, the 
old streets would have given way to rectangular plan—indeed, his 
street plan is surprisingly like that of a modern American city. hough 
tmany of the better sorts of houses authorised by Parliament are 
standing, only two are left of “the first and least sort of building ”’ of 
two storeys, for by-streets and lanes. These are in Cheapside at the 
western corner of Wood Street. They consist of two rooms only. 
A fine example of the fourth sort of building, or city merchant’s mansion 
house ‘‘ of the greatest bigness.”’ is that, now occupied as business 
premises, at 34, Great Tower Street. This and many other of the 
pre-Fire and post-Fire London buildings are shown among the excellent 
gphotographs with which Mr. Bell’s book is furnished. Altogether 
Mr. Bell has performed a notable service, and has at the same time 
provided a volume of the most fascinating character. It is due to the 
.publishers to add that it is excellently printed upon good paper. 


I, Tour in Mongolia, by Beatrix Bulstrode. (Methuen, 16s.) 

THE author describes with much vivacity and considerable descriptive 
skill, somewhat in the manner of an amusing neighbour at a dinner 
party, a journey which she recently made into the little known region 
north-west of Pekin. Among many curious experiences she relates 
is a visit to the dungeons at Urga. There, piled one upon another, 
she saw the wooden coffins with but one small hole in which political 
and other prisoners are confined for life. ‘The dimensions of these 
coffins do not permit the prisoners to lie or sit or kneel, and the marvel 
is that they live for years under such terrible conditions. The book 
has an introduction by Mr. David Fraser, and is illustrated by a number 
of photographs of varying merit. The book would have been more 
interesting had it been more fully furnished with dates. 


The Merchant at Arms, by R. Oakeshott. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 

GEORGE NUTTMAN, who tells the story of his life in these pages, 
is the type of Englishman who was, and we hope may ever be, the 
backbone of England—honest, sturdy, of ‘‘ virile common sense,” 
far-sighted and brimming over with the lion-hearted courage that 
vanquishes all those mean intriguers who play solely for the glorification 
of self. He was a merchant and he lived at that stirring time in English 
history when the Wars of the Roses were coming to an end with the 
Battle of Bosworth Field. Mr. Oakeshott writes extraordinarily 
convincingly. He draws in his picture with minute detail, but at the 
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same time with a bold and sure hand, and there is no anachronistic 
jarring in the method he applies to his chosen pericod—we are conveyed 
in every sense into the romantic and chivalrous age which closed the 
fifteenth century. 


Perpetual Carnations Illustrated, by Laurence J. Cook. (CouNTRY 
Lire, Limited. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THIS is essentially a practical book. The author is one of the best 
known cultivators of the perpetual flowering carnation in this country. 
Every phrase of cultivation, from the mixing of soils, seed sowing, 
cutting the blooms, to enemies and maladies, are fully explained. 
Many operations, such as potting, taking cuttings and disbudding the 
blooms, are illustrated from photographs in a clear and unmistakable 
way. The cultivation of perpetual flowering carnations is easy when 
one knows how, and a selection of varieties is not the least impor- 
tant part of this book. Few flowers, if any, give quite so good 
a return for the care expended upon them, and the perpetual flowering 
carnation is unquestionably one of the most useful of all flowers in 
private establishments where cut blooms are needed to send to the town 
house. Although primarily written for those who grow for pleasure, 
this book is of great service also to those engaged in the cultivation of 
cut blooms for market. 
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A Girl for Sale, by Mabel Barnes Grundy. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
A REALLY amusing novel is a rare thing. A Girl for Sale is bot! 
amusing and pleasant. The plot turns on the efforts of the heroine 
Whiff Woffram, to dislodge a terrible aunt who has for ten years bee: 
the bugbear of the hero’s home. Mrs. Dimsdale is the nastiest nast 
old lady that one could very well imagine, but Whiff, whose method i 
to kill by kindness, proves one too many for her. The comedy o 
Mrs. Dimsdale’s ejectment is very well done, and Whiff’s subsequen 
adventures in search of a house are nearly as amusing. 


BOOKS WORTH 


Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle, by M. Edith Durham (Allen an 
Unwin. 16s.) 

The Life of a Fox. Written by Himself. By Thomas Smith. With a: 
Introduction by Lord Willoughby de Broke. (Arnold, 21s.) 
Modern Movements in Painting, by Charles Marriott. (Chapman an 

all, 21s.) 
The Schoolmistress and Other Stories, by Anton Tchehov. From th 
the Russian, by Constance Garnett. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
Quiet Interior, by E. B. C. Jones. (Cobden-Sanderson, 8s.) 


READING. 





KERASOS AND HIS TUBE 


A ROARER 


T was really an extraordinary thing to see Kerasos with a 

tube in his throat win the Derby Cup a week ago with 

comparative ease. A horse which turns roarer cannot race 

at full pressure for very far and he is especially badly affected 

by a thick and heavy atmosphere. The idea of inserting 
a metal disc-like tube into the trachea is to augment the flow 
of oxygen into the lungs, the natural entrance to which is 
partially interrupted by the infliction that causes the roaring. 
I have no technical knowledge on the subject ; it is merely the 
understanding of the layman who has seen how advantageous 
the operation has been to countless racehorses in the past both 
under Jockey Club and National Hunt Rules. Veterinary 
surgery has done great things for the racehorse, but in no direction 
so much as in this simple operation known as tracheotomy. 

The point I am coming to is that horses so ‘“‘ tubed ”’ have 
been enabled to win races the shortest distance of which stops 
at five furlongs. Certainly you do not expect the operation to 
turn a roarer into a genuine stayer. Yet look what it has done 
for Lord Penrhyn’s Kerasos! This three year old was a most 
promising performer last spring, when he won two races. _ First 
he won the Spring Stakes at Newmarket, beating Orpheus at 
1olb. Then he won the Hastings Plate, also of a mile and a 
quarter, giving 5lb. to Hluminator. He raced like a stayer then 
and he was backed by his trainer—at long odds, of course—to 
win the Derby. Rut two things interrupted his career. 
The ground became hard and totally unsuited to his action, 
and then the first indications of roaring appeared. They 
developed rapidly, and some time ago, as the only hope 
that he might win again, he was tubed. His reappearance was 
made at Newbury, and it was really excellent form when he ran 
a very fair second to Lord Derby's Bideford, giving her no less 
than 24lb., for the Ormonde Stakes of a mile. But there is a 
great deal of difference, where a tubed horse is concerned, between 
a mile and a mile and three-quarters, which is the distance of the 
Derby Cup. His starting price of 33 to 1 is eloquent of that 
difference. 

| have seen tubed horses win two-mile hurdle races, and 
Breemount’s Pride, a week or so after being tubed, ran a fine 
race in the Grand National Steeplechase. Blowpipe was another 
that got the ‘* National”’ course. Then I remember Lord 
Glanely’s Skyrocket winning over fairly long distances last year, 
both at Ascot and at Liverpool. But even so, very few people 
could accept the candidature of Kerasos seriously at Derby. 
1 know of one or two who backed him because he seemed to be 
well handicapped on that Newbury running, and they are 
rejoicing to-day. Yet they betted in ignorance of the fact that 
he was a tubed horse! I would certainly not like to breed from 
a tubed horse, and I have not in mind at the moment any instance 
of one so ‘* doctored "’ going to the stud and doing well. Kerasos, 
I may add, is a son of Kennymore and Quick. The sire belonged 
to Sir John Thursby, for whom he won the Two Thousand 
Guineas, beating Coreyra by a very narrow margin. He was very 
unruly at the post for the 1914 Derby, lost ground at the start, 
and was never in the hunt. An extraordinarily moderate horse 
in Durbar II from France won that Derby. Quick was the dam 
of Mushroom, who won the City and Suburban as a three vear 
old, and credit for breeding Kerasos belongs to Mr. W. Allison 
of the Cobham Stud. He bought Quick on commission for an 
American buyer who, however, failed to provide the purchase 
money. The mare in foal to Kennymore was, therefore, left 
on his hands and in due course Kerasos made his appearance. 

Well fancied horses for a big handicap have seldom been 
so completely routed as was the case for this Derby Cup race. 
Lord Derby’s Redhead, Mrs. Walens’ One (a Santoi horse 
repatriated from India), Mr. Reid Walker’s Square Meal (a 
five year old that had never won a race in his career), Sir Abe 


ASSISTED TO WIN A 


CUP RACE. 

Bailey’s Alasnam (the winner of this Cup race a year ago) and 
others were heavily supported in the order in which I have 
written their names. Redhead ran prominently but could not 
stay ; One was a dismal failure; Square Meal ran just fairly 
well and not as well as his trial with Square Measure suggested 
he would do; while Alasnam could just maintain one pace and 
never showed a ghost of a chance of reaching the judge first. 
It was another 33 to 1 chance in Sir Robert Jardine’s Celestia! 
that got second, beating the 20 to 1 chance, Holbeach, by a 
short head for that position. Holbeach’s prominent show proved 
why he did so badly in the Cesarewitch. He carried much less 
weight in that race, but he is not a boy’s horse. Here he had the 
South African, Strydom, in the saddle, and it made all the 
difference. We must remember this next year. And here let 
me note that Mr. Watkin Williams has revised his first intention 
of selling cut after little more than a year on the Turf. He has 
found a new trainer in Captain Tom Hogg, a most capable 
practitioner, and so he is retaining the two Tetrarchs, Syrian 
Prince and Nymphida (between them they cost 13,100 guineas 
as yearlings), Holbeach and about half a dozen others. 

The flat racing season of 1920 reaches its close this Saturday, 
racing taking place simultaneously at Manchester and Lingfield 
Park. In a subsequent issue of CoUNTRY LIFE I shall have an 
opportunity of dwelling on its outstanding features. For the 
present, therefore, let me touch for a moment on the Manchestet 
November Handicap. To this race of a mile and a half there 
were originally forty-six nominations, but with the acceptance 
after the publication of the weights there was a big shrinkage to 
twenty-seven. It is difficult to say why there should have been this 
big withdrawal. One suspects bad handicapping as a cause, but the 
critics have not noticed any horse or horses specially well favourec 
Lord Zetland’s very consistent and good horse, Pomme de Terr< 
remains in under top weight of ost. 4lb., and come what may 
he seems certain to be heavily supported by the general publi 
They are not afraid of a good horse with a big weight, as the 
showed at Liverpool on the day when they would have Squai 
Measure and no other for the Cup. It is in Pomme de Terre’ 
favour that he gets the distance and that he has won over tl 
course, for he appropriated the Manchester Cup last June. 

The Midshipmite and Planet, each at 8st. 7zlb., make n 
appeal to me. Both seem to have had their best days, an 
I much prefer the three year old Golden Guinea, though he hé 
been given plenty of weight at 8st. 6lb. He did not distinguis 
himself in the Derby Cup race, and yet he ran far from badly 
Elsinore comes into the reckoning if only because he is the so 
sur ivor of the Manton entry. Yet it is quite true that tl 
M- 1ton stable ceased to be a force to be reckoned with whe 
coughing and heel trouble attacked their horses last montl 
If the Liverpool Cup form was good, and I rather doubt it, the 
Orsan (7st. 13lb.) has an obvious opportunity of winning th 
biggest prize of his career. He has not yet won over the distance: 
and, moreover, the good luck of his trainer, Paddy Hartigar. 
seems to have been distinctly on the wane of late. Spearwor: 
Alasnam and Nant Coch I pass over, but what of Lord Derby’ 
three year old, March Along (7st. 11lb.) ? He ought to hav 
won the Grosvenor Cup at Liverpool, but his jockey muddle 
it away. Here at Manchester he is to be ridden by Donoghue 
which is a big thing in his favour. He stays well, and his trainer. 
the Hon. George Lambton, is convinced that the horse has 
come to his best form. Here, surely, is a very serious danger 
to Pomme de Terre. Nothing lower in the handicap makes any 
appeal to me, and at the time of writing I feel with much confi- 
dence that the race will be won for Lord Derby by March Along. 
The late Ambassador to Paris may also win another’ race on 
this last day of the season. Archaic is likely to take the Final 
Stakes. PHILIPPOS. 
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